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Tue moon glitters over the sea, 
Whose waters are ting’d with her light ; * 
No comrade is waking with me, 
To look on the calmness of night, 
As I pace the lone deck, by yon pale guiding star, 
Thoughts steal o'er me, that come not by day ; 
Like a beautiful vision I see from afar 
My home, ’ mid its mountains of grey ! 
Fancy pictures those bright summer hours’ 
Ere the dial of life knew a shade, « 
When each pathway was covered with flowers, 
Where in childhood’s young morning I stray’d ; 
Then the weed-cover’d pond was an ocean to me, 
As my toy-ship skimm’d over its green; 
And I wish’d in my heart a young Saior to be— 
As all my forefathers had been ! 
Nor long were those “wishes delay’d, 
Boyhwod’s canvas was scarcely unfurl’d 
Ere I sail’d, when hope’s anchor was weigh'd 
To meet the rough waves of the world ! 
How swell’d my proud heart, as my mother first met 
young tar in his jacket of b'ue ! 
Her half-falter’d blessing I ne’er shall 
As she sobb’d —“ To your duty be true.” 
I have been so ;—through sunshine and storm — 
Whether fortune may ebb or may flow ; 
I've a heart for my country still warm, 
And an arm that shall conquer each foe. 
Thus when the crew moor in their hammocks torest, 
Thoughts hail me, that come not by day ; 
And waft me far hence to that spot ever bless’d, 
The home of my youth, far away. 


THE ART OF MAKING POETRY 


Canptsat is reported to have said once 
that he would make so’many dukes that it should be 
a shame to be one, and a shame not to be one. It 
appears, however, that he changed his mind afterwards, 
inasmuch as down to St Simon’s time there were only 
twelve or thirteen dukes in France, besides the blood- 
royal. At present they are more plenty, though it is 
even yet some distinction to be a duke, out ef Italy ; 
and in Poland there is an express law against the title 
being borne by any man who has not a clear income of 
three hundred dollars a year to support its dignity. 
But what Cardinal Richelieu threatened with regard 
to dukedoms has, in faet, been effected by the progress 
of the world with regard to another title as honourable, 
perhaps, as that of duke, though few of its possessors 
could retain it if the Polish regulation mentioned 
above were tO be applied to ft and eriforced. Tmean 
the title of poet. To bea poet, or rather, for there is 
still some reverence left for that name, to be a versifi- 
er, is in these days a shame, and not to be one isa 
shame. That is, it is ashame for any man to take 
airs or pique himself on a talent now so common ; so 
much reduced to rule and grown absolutely mechani- 
eal, and to be learned like arithmetic: and, on the 
other hand, for these same Teasons, it is a shame not 
in some degree to possess it, or have it for occasions 
at command. It is convenient sometimes to turn 
some trifle from a foreign language, to hit off a scrap 
for a corner of a newspaper, to write a squib or an 
epigram and for all these emergencies the practised 
versifier is prepared. He has, very likely, the frames 
of a few verses always ready in his mind, constructed 
for the purpose, into which hecan put any given idea at 
& moment’s warning, with as much certainty as he 
could puta squirrel ora bird in to a cage he had ready 
for it. These frames may consist merely of the rhymes, 
or bouts rimes, being common-place words, such us 
would be easily lugged in apropos to anything; or 
they may be very common-place verses ready made, 
upon which an appropriate travestie could easily be 
superinduced ; or, finally, their place may be supplied 
by the actual verses of some author, who should, how- 
ever, be, if possible, but little known, which may be 
travestied impromptu. This will be better understood 
by an instance, and as I am now making no secret of 
the matter, I will take those well-known lines of Moore, 

“Vain was that man—and false as vain, 
Who said, were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again 
He would do all that he had dune. 
It is not thus the voice that dwells 
In coming birth-days speaks to me; 
Far otherwise, of time it tells, 
Wasted unwisely—carclessly.” 

Now suppose I wish to make love in poetry. Iam 
a despairing lover—or will suppose myself one for 
the present, and my griefs may be poured out in this 
same measure, and with so many of these same words 
as to leave no ground for any claim to authorship for 
me in the following stanza 

Vain are the hopes, ah! false as vain, — 
That tempt me weary thus to run 
My long career of love again, 
And only do whut I have done. 
Ah! not of hope the light that dwells 
In yonder glance, speaks to me, 
Of an obdurate heart it tells, 
Trifling with hearts all carelessly. 

And now take the same stanza, only change the cir- 
cumstance to something as different as possible, I 
am a flaming patriot, the enemy is at our gates, andI 
am to excite my fellow citizens to arms. It will go 
to the self-same tune and words, 

Our country calls, and not in vain, 
Her children are prepared to run 
Their father’s high career again, 
And may we do as they have done. 


In every trumpet voice there dwells 
An echo of their fame fog me ; 

~ Oh, who can hear the tale. tells, 
And pause supinely 

Again, I am disgusted with jan mob 
orator, some indescribably low, but gifted scion of per- 
dition, one whom’ no prose can reach ; why have at 
him with the same arms,—they are always ready. 

Thou bad vain mean, thou false as vain, 
If Satan were ordained torun 
A free career on earth again, 
He would do ali that thou hast dome. 
It is of him the voice that dwells 
In thy gay rhetoric speaks to me, 
Of horrors scofiingly it tells 
Of crime and suffering carelessly. 

Or, lastly,—-for one may get too much of this—I 
am enraged at a bad singer or musician, and want to 
gibbet him,—lo, is not Moore my executioner. 

1 stop my ears, but all in vain, 
In vain to distant corners run, 
He imitates the owls again, 
And will do all that they have done- 
Of roasting cats the voice that dwells 
In such discordance speaks to me, 
OF Tophet up in arms it tells, 
With doors left open carelessly. 

There is absolutely mo end to this, arad any man 
may practise itto amy extent, who has mnusical ear 
enough to dance a contre-danse in correct time, or 
march decently after a drum. He must mot take his 
implements or frames out of Moore, he would do bet- 
ter to tax his own ingenuity for the makimg of them; 
or, if he have none he can do very well without it, 
if he only possesses a little memory, and a competent 
knowledge of the dictionary, The examples given 
above are intended to prove that the words and the 
ideas have but little to do with each other and that 
anything can be made out of anything else, and that 
therefore, in compositions of this kind, it is perfectly 
legitimate procedure to cook your dolphira before you 
catch him. Make your verses, and lookk about you 
afterwards for ideas,—-any man who has two, and 
there are many such in society, will giwe you one, 
But I must exhibit the whole’ process, for, after all, 
there is nothing like example; and with the assurance 
gentle reader, that up to this moment! have no more 
notion than you have of what they are to be, I shall pro- 
ceed now to make eight Lines of verse, and exadeavour to 
make you understand as Igo along, how I do it. 
And, asI have shown already how the ideas may be 
inserted or changed im ready-made verses, I propose | 1). 
now to show-how the werse may be worked up when 
the idea is ready ; am, to beginat the very beginning, 
I will show also how I got the idea, This very eve- 
ning a highly gifted amd beautiful lady has been tel- 
ling me of some conversation or circumstance, in the 
course of which she was compared to the moon,—a 
comparison upon which the comment arose of itself 
most naturally to my lLips—that, not to criticise it 
further the lady had at least theadvantage in her ex- 
pression,—for which the moon isnot remarkable, 
Very well, we will try to versify this, arad we will 
succeed too, after some sort of fashion axed that by 
virtue of intelligible rules. 

The subject is a ladys face and a question of re- 
semblance—face is a good word for athyme and trace 
comes in very well with it, and has also some sort of 
bearing on the matter in hand; the moom is to play 
a part, there is light and night to rhyme with it; sky 
also and eye, for the deuce must be in it if ‘we cannot 
get these words in; fagr-, also is very appropriate, and 
for a rhyme the word t/ere, which has am impressive, 
pointed sound, and is a capital word to rest on at the 
end of a line or phrase. Now, let us try = I should 
like some one to stand by witha watch,and we would 
fill up this against time. It is evident that the diffi- 
culty of this is nothing toa game at bouts zimes, for 
there the words are expressly chosen for their difficulty 
and incongruity, things as hard as possible for any 
sense to link together,——here they are so easy that, 
for fault of better, nonsense might do it——Allons :— 


Oh, lady—would some spirit trace 
Upon the moon’s wnmeaning face. 

That goes of itself,—if we had shaken a dictionary 
over the paper the words would have fallem into their 
places—but the eye must come next,as we are to tell 
what the effect would be, and after eye, sk-zy is indis- 
pensable ; night and dg At must follow, as next in 
order of thought; and fa@ér and there, which, for the 
reason given above, must come inat the end. But 
we must begin anew, for I have not confidence 
enough in the eflect my instructions have yet produced, 
to trust my readers ever to put together the disjecta 
membra poeta, 


Oh, lady, would some spirit trace 
Upon the moon’s wnmeaning face, 
Such lineaments as thine; mine eye 
Should grow a gazer of the sky, 
And often, in the cloudless night, 
Should turn to her ethereal light, 
 Tobailits beams, so bland and fair, 
And greet thy ricla expression there. 
Here is some scope for criticism—as in the sixth 
line, the word her does mot seem to have any strict 
antecedent; it might, by the construction, apply either 
to the night or the sky, or possibly, to the ma@on, as it 
is intended. Itis easy to make this right amd say, 


Turn to yon orb’s etherial light, &c, & ce. 


I quit here, fora moment, the subject of rIhyme, to 
say a word ortwo upon blank verse, There is no 


{*Sameon Agonistes,’ 


more difficul:y or skill in cutting up a given quantity 
of prose into blank verse, than there is in ‘sawing up 
a log into planks, both operations certainly reflect cre- 


and cattle, would rise up to bear witness against him. 
« Why then,” said he, in a praiseworthy vein of resti- 
tution, « if the horses, and kye, and a’ will be there, 


dit on their original inventors, and would immortalize [let ilka shentleman tak her ain, and Donald will.be 


them if we knew their names, but fame would have 
her hands full, and her mouth too, if she should oc- 
cupy herself in these days with all the handicraftsmen 
in both oreither. The best way, perhaps, of setting 
this in aclear point of view, is to exemplify it ; and, 
for this purpose, it would not be difficult to pitch upon 
authors whose whole writings, or nearly so, would 
bear being written as blank verse, though they were 
given out as prose. For instance, there is John Bun- 
yan, the whole of whose works it would be easier to 
set wp into verse than to restore some works, now 
held to be such, to their metrical shape, if, by any ac- 
cident, the ends of their lines should get confused. 
Let the reader try his skill in reconstructing, with 
the visible signs of poetry, the following extract from 
from line 118, omitting the 
next three, and going on to line 130, 
“ See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused * 

* in slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds, o’er-worn and 
soiled, or do my eyes misrepresent; can this be he, that 
heroic, that renowned, irresistible Samson, whom, un- 
arm’d, no strength of man or fiercest wild beast could 
withstand, who tore the lion as the lion tears the kid, 
ran on embattled armies clad in iron, and, weaponless 
himself, made arms ridiculous,” &c. 

But to return to Bunyan ; take the following extract, 
which is verbatim, from his ‘ World to Come,’—it is 
more correct metre than much that we find written 
as verse in the old dramatists, though it is always 
printed as prose 

* Now, said my guardian angel, you are on 

The verge of hell, but do not fear the power 

OF the destroyer ; 

For my commission from the imperial throne 

Secures you from all dangers. 

Herc you may hear, from devils and damned souls 

The cursed causes of their endless ruin ; ; 

And what you have a mind to ask, inquire, 

‘The devils cannot hurt you, though they would, 

For they are bound 

By him that has commissioned me, of which 

‘Themselves are sensible, which makes them rage, 

And fret and roar, and 

Bat all in vain.” 

And 80 on ad infinitum, or throughout Sin « World 
to Come,’ 

But not to seek eccentric writers and far-fetched 
examples, let us take a popular and noted one, even 

—everybody hor recognize the 


“Ye who listen with credulity to’ the whispers. of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, 
who expect that age will perform the promises of youth, 
and that the deficiencies of the present day will be sup- 
plied by the.morrow, attend to the of. 
Prince of Abyssinia.” 

. This is prose incontrovertibly,—in two minutes it 
shall be as incontrovertibly blank verse. 


Qh ye who listen with credulity 

‘To fancy’s whispers, or with eagerness 
Phantoms of hope pursue, or who expect 
Age will perform the promises of youth, 
Or that the present daysdeficiencies. 
Shall by the morrow be supplied, attend 
‘To Rasselas, the Abyssinian Prince, 
His history. Rasselas was fourth son, &c. 

I do ot-suspect any person of stupidity enough to 
find a difficulty here, or of wit enough to imagine 
one, the process speaks for itself, and so far requires 
no comment ; but in carrying it a step or two farther, 
we shail see by what alchemy gold may be transmuted 
into baser metals and intw tinsel, and how the rogue 
who steals, or the poor devil who borrows it, may so 
throughly disguise it as to run no risk at last in pas- 
sing it openly for hisown. I take the first six lines 
only @f the above, and tipping them with — 
they suffera little violence, and readthus. 


Oh ye who listen,—a believing race— 

‘To fancy’s whispers, or with eager chase— 
Phantoms of hope pursue, expecting still 
Age will the promises of youth fulfil, 

Or that the morrow will indeed amend 
‘The present day’s deficiencies, attend— 

Now in this shape they might do pretty well had 
they mot been taken purposely from a notorious part 
of a notorious work, for one might borrow even from 
‘ Rasselas,’ in the middle or anywhere less in sight, 
and few indeed are the critics who would detect and 
expose the cheat; but the next stage of our progress 
would distance the major part even of these. ‘Thata 
scrap from: Rasselas’ should be set to‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
is an id®a which seems to have been reserved from all 
time to be first broached in the present article. But 
if not the same, there are similar things dene hourly, 
and if the written monuments of genius, like the 


‘| temples and palaces of antiquity, were themselves di- 


nminished by all the materials they supply te new con- 
structions, how much would there be remaining of 
then now? Imagine a chasm in Moore or Byron for 
every werse any lover has scrawled in an album, or 
any Julia or Eliza in a newspaper; or reverse the 
case, and imagine the masters of the lyre and of the 
pen reclaiming, throughout the world, whatever is 
their own, in whatever hands and in whateyer shape 
itmight be nowexisting. ‘The Scotch freebooter was 
warned upon his death-bed, rather late, but it was the 
first time the parson had had a chance at him, that in 
another world all the people he had robbed, and al} 


an honest man again.” . Now'I’should liked to be by, 
ata literary judgement, when “ ilka shentlemanm should 
tak her ain,” to have righteousness rigidly laid to the 
line, and see whowould in fact turn out tobe « a shen- 
tleman,”’ and have a balance left that was,“ her ain,” 
and who would be a Donald, left with’ nothing, a 
destitute dipes implumis. ‘Then, and not till then, 
will I give back the following piece of morality to Ras- 
selas, and.indeed, in the shape into which I am now 
going to put it, I think it will not be till then that he 
or anybody for him will lay claim to it. 
Air,‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 

Listen ye, who trust as true . 
Allthe dreams of fancy, 

Who with eager chase pursue 
Each vain hope you can see,“ 

Who expect that age will pay 
All that youth may borrow, 

And that all you want to-day 
Will be supplied to morrow. 


_ I trust I have now said enough to prove that there 
is nothing new under the sun,—that a reproduction 
of old ideas will pass for new,—that songs may be 
made out of sermons, and sermons out of songs. 


HOW TO MAKE A YOUNG WIFE OF AN 
OLD MAID. 

Tux following true story might perhaps furnish 
matter for a little comedy, if comedies were still writ- 
ten in England. 

It is generally the case that the more re beautiful and 
the richer a young female is, the more difficult are both 
her parents and herself in the choice of a husband, 
and the more offers they refuse. The one is too tall, 
the other too short, this not wealthy, that not respec- 
table enough. Meanwhile one spring passes after 
another, and year after year carries away leaf after leaf 
of-the bloom of youth, and opportunity after oppor- 
tunity. Miss Harriet Selwood was the richest heiress 
in her native town; but she had already completed 
her twenty-seventh year, and beheld almost all her 
young friends united to men whom she had at ‘one 
time or other discarded. Harriet began to be set down 
for an old maid. Her parents become really uneaey, 
and she herself lamented in private.a position which 
is not a natural one, and to which those to whom Na- 
ture and Fortune:have been niggerdly 6f-their gifts 
are obliged to submit: bat Eiurriet,as we have said, 
was both handsome and very rich. 

Such was the state-of things when her uncie, a 
wealthy merchant in the north of England, came on 
a visit to her parents. He wasa jovial, lively, straight- 
forward man, accustomed to attack all difficulies boldly 
and coolly. «You see,” said her father to him one 
day, “ Harriet continues single. The girl ishandsome : 
what she is to have for her fortune you know ; even 
in this scandal-loving town not a creature can breathe 
the slightest imputation against her; and yet she is 
getting to be an old maid.” 

« True,”’ replied the uncle ; « but look you, brother, 
the grand point in every affair in this world is to sieze 
the right moment: this you have not done; it is a mis. 
fortune, but let the girl go along with me,and before 
the end of three months I will return herto you as - 
the wife of a man as young and wealthy as herself. 

Away went the niece with the uncle. On the way 
home he thus addressed her -—«<Mind what I am 
going to say. You are no longer Miss Selwood, but 
Mrs, Lumley, my niece, a young, wealthy, childless 
widow : you had the misfortune to lose your husband, 
Colonel Lumley, after a happy union of a quarter of 
a year, by a fall from his horse while hunting.” 

« But uncle—— ” 

« Let me manage, if you please, Mrs. Lumley, 
Your father hasinvested me with full powers. Here, 
look you, is the wedding-ring given you by your late 
husband. | Jewels and whatever else you need, your 
aunt will supply you with, and accustom yourself to 
cast down your eyes.” 

The keen-witted uncle introduced his niece every- 
where, and everywhere the young widow excited a 
great sensation, The gentlemen thronged about her, 
and she soon had her choice out of twenty suitors. 
Her uncle advised her to accept the one who was deep- 
est in love with her, and a rare chance decreed that 
this should be precisely the most amaible and opulent, 
The match was soon concluded, and one day the uncle 
desired to say a few words to his fyture nephew’ in 
private. 

«“ My dear sir,’ he began, «* we have told you an 
untruth.” 

« How so? Are Mrs, Lumley’s affections” 

Nothing of the kind : my niece is sincerely attach- 
ed to you.” 

«Then her fortune, I suppose, is not equal to what 
you told me ?” 

“On the contrary, it is larger.” 

« Well, what is the matter, then ?” 

«“ A joke, an innocent joke, which came into my 
head one day, when I was in a good humour: we could 
not well recall it afterwards. My niece is not a 
widow.” 

«“ What ! is Colonel Lumley living 1” 

« No, no,-she is a spinster.”’ 

The lover protested that he was a happier fellow 
than he had ever conceived himself; and the old maid 


the valuables he had robbed them of, sheep, horses, 


was forthwith metamorphcaed into a young wife. 
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HE REMEBMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 
waitin 

 (Coneludéd.) 

This poor young gentleman was far from an un- 
pleasant sight to look on, saving his dull, vacant eyes, 
which were large, Blue, and heavy like his sister Stella's. 
He was tall—five feet eleven, perfectly straight, and 

‘had-an exceedingly fair complexion, with very light hair; 
regular, but rather feminine, features. I saw him a day 
or two after, at his dinner with his nurse, who previously 

~to-his sitting down to it, put him ona large, long, brown 
-‘HHolland pin-before, with sleeves, as he was not very 
careful in feeding himself, and the good woman had a 


sides ; 
_contrived pretty well to eat up the whole of it, oysters 
and all, leaving her only the bones, after she had cut 
him off the flesh, and prepared it for him’: he rejected, 
the gizzard, I saw, with great disdain. Enough of him 


none of the lower faculties , as they call them, were 
strongly developed. His eye, “ the window of the soul,” 
‘ ‘had but little “speculation” in its beams; either there 
was a thick horn window between it and nature, or the 


spirit resided in some. inner chamber, and would not 


look forth upon the exterior world. . 


' | Lady Margaret Lenox was the first “ to make a sign,” 


and I was obliged to be peremptory. in keeping her silly 
and nervous sister entirely out of the way at the time, 
or agitation might have hastened her ladyship’s similar 
kind intentions some weeks. About a month after- 
wards, she followed the example of the elder born, and 
then I had my hands quite full, and full, too, was the 

_ adjoining dressing-room, or drawing-room,—for the 
two husbands had returned from Scotland, to receive the 
congratulations of their delighted father-in-law, to pay 
their respects to their ladies for the presents they had 
made them, and to peruse the features of their respec- 
tive sons. 

Most queer-looking little animals were these two in- 
fant children ; for Lord Maxwell had, by dint of coaxing 
and argument, prevailed on me, as the weather was 
warm, to.leave off entirely their caps, as he said, “he 

_ was sure Walter’s head had been kept much too warm 
by his late, dear mother; and he thought that had addled 

‘ at.” It was a grievous thing tothe mothers of these 
infants, to have thern made such frights of, and their 
beautiful caps, all Mechlin lace! ‘to be of no manner of 
use, “Papa had such very odd ways! but they must 
not quarrel with hm, they supposed; for both Lenox 
and Frampton assured them, that it was the interest of 
them all to humour his whims; and when they returned 
to their own homes they might dress the babes just as 
they liked.” 

I had very great difficulty in keeping the old noble- 
man from trying a most fearful experiment on the head 

, of one ot these little grandchildren, who certainly had 

a head very much like those of the'Carib tribes. He had 

heard a lecture formerly, in Edinburgh, by Dr. Spurz- 
- heim himself, more in sport, one should think, than in 

’ earnest, that it might be possible, by pressure and moulds 
so to correct and keep in order the inferior organs, as 
to make a very fine head, and consequently a character, | 
out of a very bad one. Much did he want to have a 

“kind of helmet constructed for this child, and to squeeze 
it, by the aid of screws and elastic bands, into a more 
promising form; but here I interposed my_ authority, 
and would not allow even a bandage, or daily manipula- 
tions. I did not wish to end my career at the Old 

is; 

These two officers and intimate friends, there could 
be no doubt of, had married entirely from motives of 
interest ; but as they were both real gentlemen, and men 
of feeling and honour, they treated their ladies with 
much apparent affection and kindness,—trying all they 
could not to perceive their mental deficiencies, and consol- 
ing each other for the weakness of intellect these young 
mothers every moment displayed, with the thoughts of 
the fortunes they had received with them, and the 
hopes of more, 

' “Well, my lord, and what do you think of the heads 
of your little grandsons?” said Major Lenox to Lord 
Maxwell, on seeing him examing them both, with most 
scientifie accuracy and gravity, comparing them with 
casts, and measuring them on all sides. 

“Why, I will speak to you a little on this subject, 
major,” said Lord M., as the women are not here. I 
do not mind Mrs. Griffiths, for she seems to know some- 
thing about the science; but say nothing of it to Framp- 
ton, poor fellow! for I much fear Ais child will turn 
out a sad wicked sort of aman, should he live. See 
what a dreadful head it has! Your boy, major gives 

me the greatest hopes,—the cranium of a Solon or a 

Shakespeare 

“ What is the matter with my little nephew’s head ?” 
inquired: Lenox, with a smile of incredulity, and sly 
look at me. I see very. little difference between the 
two young baldheaded rogues: they are both as ugly as 
need be; but [ suppose they will improve,—eh, Mrs. 
Griffiths? or I should vote for sending them on a voy- 
age of discovery to your great fish pond, yonder. I 
vow it is a decided act of faith, bringing up a young 
child,—hoping for better things to come.” 

“ Not see much difference!” ejaculated the old noble- 
man; “ why look here” and he began his’ measuring 
again. “ The first four organs, how full they are! 
combativeness and destructiveness, how immensely 
large! acquisitiveness, too, quite developed! and so‘are 
the next three; cautiousness, moderate; and benevor 
lence and veneration, very small indeed! Here is 
plenty of hope, alias daring! and as for conscientious- 
ness, the little rascal has not a bit of it—plenty of 
firmness! Oh, yes, I date say Young Dreadnaught! 
He will have wit, too, and tune; but no order! It is 
not likely! your singing, rackety, witty dogs never 


. * The following is an extract from one of Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s lectures, delivered at Edinburgh : —“ The instru- 
ment that is worn for this purpose been brought to 
England. 1 know not exactly how long it is to be used: 
but I have heard about two years. It is curious, and 
worthy of investigation; and I would have you, should 
any of you have the opportunity, make the inquiry : see 
where the bone is compressed, whether the brain under- 
neath it ceases to increase in size. You may try it 
on animals: for if it be the case, then we could in infants 

the head in its different parts, so as to give a di. 


rection and developement to the best and noblest faculites of | has had the good-nature to put one of the volu 


the human mind } 
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have. I hope he won’t'live to be hanged ; for I never 
'saw amore hanging skull in my life.” 


Major Lenox laughed heartily at this; but, as the 
fair sisters now entered the dressing-room together, the 
children’s heads were suffered to repose quietly upon 
their pillows, without their. grandfather’s further stric- 
tures ; but the conversation did not “I wish you 
would explain to me, my lord?” asked his son-in-law, 
“how it is possible that an infant’s brain so young as 
these, which as yet have never worked at all, should have 
been able to shew forth all these various indications that 
you speak of.” 

“Qh, la!” cried Lady Stella Framptom, “I dare say 
papa has been measuring and feeling our babies’ heads, 
Margaret. I wish we had been here.” 

“Tell us all about it Lenox,” said his fair partner; 
“ I should like to know al! about it vastly.” 

“I will, mylove, another time,” answered the major ; 
“but Lam waiting now for a reeply from your father to 


| a question I have just put to him.” 


Thus pushed, his lordship answered, with a very self- 
satisfied air, “I wonder you should ask that question, 
major, and you a senior wrangler too. Why, itis from 
organisation, to be sure.” 

“ Will you have the kindness, my lord, to explain to 
me wilat you mean by the term ‘ organisation?” ” 

“The peculiar formation of the brain,to be sure,” 
replied his antagonist, not at all dismayed. 

“ But what or who gives the brain that peculiar form 
you speak of? Dull matter cannot form itself.” 

“Oh, the brain grows and shoots, and.spreads forth 
all its ramifications, to be sure, just like a tree or a 
flower.” 

“Still, my dear lord, you have not answered my ques- 
tion, of ‘ What is the working power that first makes 
the bit of inert matter shoot and ramify? Mark, I 
allow you here this bit of matter only as an act of 
courtesy, to begin your operation on; but I shall make 
you account even for that by and by.” 

“ Account for a bit of matter !” said the weak noble- 
man; surely, there is plenty of that in the world.” 


argument, at any rate,” responded the smiling major 
(who, I really think, now carried it on, seeing I enjoy- 
ed it so much); “so make the most you can of it.” 

“What is the working power? Why, life, to be 
sure: that is possessed by both animal and vegetable,” 
said his lordship. 
“So then, you shift your ground already. Younow 
say that life is the cause of organisation. Is life, then 
pr principle of all these organs you speak 


“Certainly : life is the great working principle.” 
“Then you are obliged to grat me that there is 
something beyond mere matter—that organisation is 
only the handiwork of some unseen workman—the 
pipes, and tubes, and springs, made by this other arti- 
ficer, be he who he may. Now, then, will you tell me 
what is life ?” 

“T cannot explain to you that. We—that is, the 
phrenologists—say that it is the effect of electricity ; 
poe it is the immediate cause of animal and vegetable 

“And do you say, too, that life and mind are synony- 
mous ?” inquired the major, beginning te weary of the 
subject, and of his puny antagonist: “can you make 
your galvinised dead subject think and reason, as well 
as have convulsive motion. You have, then, all your 
organisation ready made to your hands, when you have 
a human subject. You have learned the way to act 
upon it by your voltaic What is the reason 
you cannot make your cold pale corpse rise up and 
thank you for your pains, then bow and go about the 
common usages of life, just as before, But ye are all 
vain and bungling workmen at best. A few contrac- 
tions of the les—per a working of the eye- 
balls, or the sudden opening and shutting of the lids—a 
few twitching and contortions, horrible to look at, 
and all is over ;—the refractory and insulted dead body 
are obey your short-lived power over 

“ Bless me !" cried Lady Stella, yawning, and look- 
ing out of the window, “ where can Frampion stay so 
long? He promised to gallop over to R——, order 
those books for us, Margaret, and be back again by two 
o'clock, What can keep him so long?” 

“He will be home by dinner, I dare say,’ argued the 
«ther lady, pettishly. “It is very well for him, I think, 
that he can get out and scamper away from such hor- 
rid conversation as this. Major Lenox, you ere enough 
to frighten one out of one’s wits, with your ‘ twitchings, 
and ‘ opening and shutting’ of dead men’s eyes. It is 
pat ornate discourse for us just now—is it Mrs. Grif- 

I smiled, and said, “That no ill consequence could 
possible arise from what had been said. {ndeed, I 
thought it might be of service to us all.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Peggy,” said her father. “ How 
often have I told you never to interrupt the chain of an 
argument. Whereabouts were we, major? for I shall 
not let you off so easily.” 

“I shall be happy to hear all you have to offer another 
time,” answered the major; “but, I fancy, these two 
pretty ladies rather wish we should talk about those 
young Roundheads yonder, sleeping so fast, side by side, 
in their cot. Do they not look like a couple of crop- 
eared puritans ?—~eh, Madgey ?” 

“You shall see how beautiful they look in their caps, 
if it be only for a moment,” returned the other, running 
into the inner chamber, and bringing with her a couple 
of very elegant ones. “Have the kindness, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths, just ta slip them on the dear, sweet, lovely little 
creatures.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Stelly,” growled out the father; 
“let the little animals ‘sleep quietly: it isa very bad 
thing to interrupt too suddenly the influence of the pop- 
py god—great mischief may be done by it. Your 
mother, Stelly, was always catching up poor Walter to 
kiss and hug him: who knows what harm it did him? 
I prohibit this in future.” 

“True, my lord,” said Major Lenox, with an eir of 
extreme weariness—* break not the bands of sleep 
asunder. Sudden transitions must be bad to such feeble 
organisation! Just as the organs are all settled down. 
into quietness and repése, to have them aroused in a 
moment, as if their habitation, the skull, had taken fire, 
and threatened to turn them out of house and home ;— 
it must 7 them indeed! Never, my love,” address- 
ing himself to Lady Margaret, “never wake up our 
young Hopeful when he is bound up in the silken fetters 
of Morpheus. I beseech you, let his organisation have 
fair play.” + 

“I wish you would not talk so much nonsense, 
Lenox,” said the young lady, putting up her pretty lip: 
“I hate all your classical allusions, and so does Stelly, 
But here comes Colonel Frampton, and I dare say he 
mes of 
Deserted Son” in his pocket for us—-he knows. 
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“The 


“ Well, 1 allow you to use some at present for your | lary 


how anxious we are to read it; and the colonel is always 
most attentive and kind to us, I will say that for him.” 
“ Andis not the major too, my pretty Madge?” said 
her husband, patting her cheek, and looking with his 
most insinuating smile full in her face. “Ah, ingrate ! 
you cannot deny it, Why, I would gallop off to Lon- 
don for you, only to bring you home a whistle for your 
baby, or an ounce of pins for yourself.” 

The lady was appeased, and gave her cheek to her 
husband’s salute; and then cite ran off, arm in arm 
with Lady Stella, to meet the colonel in the anticham- 
ber, and question him about the new novel. 

“I donot see how you have at all attacked the 
science of phrenology by what you have said, major,” 
continued his father-in-law, returning to the charge, 
having recruited himself, as he thouglit, in the mean- 
time, by dipping into Combe, &c. “We do not seck, 
nor do we want, to account for the creative principle— 
it is beyond the conception of us all; but we want to 
establish the utility of this science of phrenology as re- 
gards education. You cannot deny, at any rate, that the 
brain is an instrument for thought—that it has separate 
fanctions—and, according to thesize and vigour of these, 
the human character depends. Facts—stubborn things, 
major—bear us out in the truth of this position. We 
can predicate the character of an individual by the cere- 
bral developements, as in botany we count the——” 

“Look at your own son’s head, my dear lord,” in- 
terrupted the major, “and you must allow that we have 
facts on our side too, Where is there a finer shaped 
cranium than poor Walter’s, and yet—but, pardon me; 
I ought not to speak of him. Yet let me say a word 
or two respecting this science being useful in education. 
Supposing the mind of man to be subject, as you say, 
to organisation, how ure you to restrain and keep 
down the worse, the baser organs? how stimulate and 
bring into action the higher and the better ones? If 
we could get within the machinery, and stop up some of 
the grosser outlets, clear out and invigorate the nob'er 
and the virtuous ones, perhaps we might have a chance 
then of educating, or putting to rights this said medul- 
substance ; but, until then, if organisation is to be 
the parent of all our thoughts and actions, why, it is but 
fair to let it bear the blame of those enormities it gene- 
rates. Man, then, is no longer a responsible being ; he 
must be what nature and the brain have made him. But 
this doctrine, believe me, so favourable to materialism, is 
not the true one. I boldly declare that even life is an im- 
material substance; that mind is still less material than 
life, and depends, not upon it for existence — although, 
for exhibition, I grant you, here, in this visible world, 
it needs its aid; but mind is an eternal principle, that 
never can perish, it being an emanation from God him- 
self, But here they all come, my lord, and I shall get 
another lecture; so we must adjourn our argument.” 

The nurse of Lord Walter was a very kind good sort 

of woman: she had but one fault, which is, I fear, a 
very common onewith the lower Irish,—she was too fond 
of indulging herself now and then in a little drop of 
mountain dew, or its sister spirits; and never refused a 
glass of some of my professional stores, brandy, wine, 
&c. if I asked her to pass an hour with me, when the 
ladies slept, and the old lord was out riding. Her loved 
charge, Lord Walter, always bore her company, and he 
seemed to take great pleasure in sitting down on a low 
stool, and peering into the faces of his infant nephews, 
making always a chuckling sort of laugl over them, 
half wonder, halfadmiration. I suppose the taste of my 
brandy bottle made her fond of paying me a visit a little 
oftener than I liked; but as I knew the purport of these 
familiar calls upon me, I sometimes, when engagéd, 
would request her to go to my closct herself, and pour 
out what I knew her soul Joved, and which she would 
not now go without. One day (thus priveleged) she 
must have helped herself very freely when I was absent, 
for I found,on my entrance, my bottle of aqua vite 
nearly empty, the good nurse fast asleep in my lord’s 
large easy chair, and the room vacant of Lord Walter. 
The moment I saw the state of my “ cordial of life,” 
as she always called it, I guessed the state of my visi- 
tor; and knowing how very embecile her charge was, I 
shook her rather roughly by the arm to awaken her 
asking her “ how long she had slept ? for that her young 
lord was not with her, and she had better sce after him 
immediately.” 
“ Watty not here!” screamed the affrighted creature, 
sobered in a moment, and staring wildly around — 
“what! my darlint gone! Wretched woman that I 
am, to’ forget my own dear nursling!” and away she 
ran, howling as if at a wake, and making inquiries of 
all the servants for him; but no one had seen him. 
Half frantic, she ran down to the fish-ponds, as if she 
feared to find him drowning; then to the ewing, the 
poultry-yard, all their old haunts—but nothing of Lord 
Walter could be seen, She returned to the house, 
searched every room, every closet, every corner, with 
the same ill success. Every servant was sent on the 
scout. Away she scoured again—the plantations, the 
hermftage, the ice-house, the s, the tool-house— 
no where could she find him. At length she entered 
the stables, and there, extended on the straw, behind 
the horses’ heels, she found the poor young gentleman. 
One of the blood horses belonging to Colonel Frampton, 
a vicious jade as ever lived, that even his master hardly 
dared to ride, had kicked him most violently on the 
head, and left him bleeding and inanimate; not a groom 
or stable-boy was near him. 

Shriek after shriek issued from that stable from the 
lips of the almost maddened nurse, who tore her hair in 
unutterable agony, folding him in her arms, and cover- 
ing herself with his blood, What a sight for Lord 
Maxwell, who juet then returned from his ride, accom. 
panied by his two sons-in !aw ; for dearly did the father 
love his poor bereaved child—never, perhaps, before 
did he know how much he loved him, He was carried 
instantly to the house, on a mattrass laid on boards, 
and a servant sent off on the fleetest horse to fetch the 
best surgeon from R———. Another was despatched 
to London, to bring down the celebrated Sir A, C——. 
Essences were held to the’ nose of the peor young no- 
bleman, but still he remained insensible ; and the cause 
of it was apparent enough—he had received a violent 
concussion on the brain, 

The country surgeon soon arrived; but, hearing that 
the London one was sent for, he would not touch the 
fracture, but bled the patient largely, and laid lint over 
the wounds, The whole house was in commotion ; 
the little Roundheads were almost forgotten; and 1 
heard the major whisper thus his brother officer: 
“ Well, poor fellow, there will soon be an end of him; 
and, surely, it is a thing not much to be deplored.” 

“ Your boy, Lenox, will then have both the tit!e and 
fortune immediately, for they descend clearly cvwn the 
female line.” 

“ Yes, in right of my lord’s mother,” said the major, 
“TI believe, Perhaps, it is the best thing that could 
have happened, afler all.” 

Most anxiously was the skilful practitioner expected 


down—he might be absent at some distant case—he 
might be indisposed ; but, no, we saw his varriage driyg 
rapidly up the avenue. The other surgeon was wait. 
ing his arrival, with his assistant. In a moment he 
was by Lord Walter’s couch. 

With what skill was that operation performed! All 
the splinters of the bone were removed, and the do, 
pressed part uplifted. I witnessed the whole of it my, 
self’; for the poor nurse was in another room, in 
hysterics: it was with much difficulty she was pre. 
vented from laying violent hands upon herself. I gay 
and trembled as I saw, a large quantity of the actygl 
brain exude from the fracture; it must have been a, 
much as a hen’s egg. When the bone that preggeg 
upon the other part of the brain was upraised, poo, 
Lord Walter opened his eyes. I flew out to tell the 
anxious father that his son was reviving—that there 
was ‘i hope he might yet recover. When'I returneg 
the silver plate was adjusted. 

How disinterested, how pure, is a parent’s loye! 
Can we not gather from this holy, celestial instingt, 
some slight idea of the universal love the great Father 
of us all bears to the children of his will? Those that 
he has called into existence, never will he forsake. Suffer 
they may, and do; but every sorrow is to purify, every 
pang to improve. ; 

The poor Irish nurse heard that her darling foster. 
son was likely still to live. Beautiful was the ardour 
of her thanksgiving—si her repentance for her 
fault, The prayer that she offered up to Heaven to 
pardon it, and give her strength to keep her resolution 
“never to drink strong waters more,’’ was worthy of 
the name of prayer. Though uttered by an uneducated 
Irishwoman, and in a barbarous dialect, it had all the 
force, the truth, the devotion, the eloquence even, that 
real intense feeling gives: it was a prayer that had 
strength of wing enough to enter in to heaven's high 
chancery, and not like those feeble ones, that are but as 
the chirrupings of the grasshopper, that mount buta 
few inches from earth, and return to it again. Prayer 
should have an eagle’s wing, a dove's purity, 

No sum of money can repay a skilful surgeon for 
performing such nice operations as these; the debt of 
gratitude can never be cancelled by paltry gold alone, 
I do not wonder that very large bequests are often given 
to professional gentlemen for the care they have taken, 
and the ease they have bestowed upon their patients : it 
is an everlasting obligation, 

The fair, feminine-looking features of Lord Walter, 
looked still fairer by the loss of blood he had sustained, 
and the strict regimen laid down for him by Sir A——., 
Very little fever came on. The country surgeon saw 
him twice aday, and had him now entirely under 


his own care, subject to the orders of his principal. 


There was now no doubt that he would survive the in: 
jury, much to the annoyance of Major Lenox, who 
would rather have had his own little Roundhead a lord 
now, than at some future period; for heir presumptive 
he still was, as Lord Walter would never be allowed, 
he thought, to marry, and must die some time or other, 

Often did I go to the bedside of the invalid and look 
upon him: he had not yet spoken a word, though many 
days had passed since the accident. At length he dic, 
and I happened to be by when he did so : he merely asked 
for some drink; but it stuck me instantly that the tone 
of his voice was aliered—that there was not that im- 
perfect articulation as before—that he seemed more co- 
herent—not half so idiotic as formerly. I kept these 


thoughts to myself, however ; it might be only one of 
my fancies. Still 1 watched his countenance most 
Jin my sus~ 


closoly after this, and b more 
picions, that losing part of his brain had relieved, or 
set in action, the other parts.* 

“ If, as I believe is really the case,” reasoned I, “ this 
poor young gentleman should have recovered the full 
or better use of the organ of the brain, still, from his 
long state of’ imbecility, he is now only as an infant, 
He has every thing to learn, every thing to work out; 
he has had no experience, except in one or two most 
trifling particulars, This being the case, he should be 
treated as an infant, and not too much expected of him. 
Yet here will he be, with a foolish old grandfather, be- 
sotted with one new-fangled science, who knows no- 
thing of the opening faculties of the human mind, un. 
folding by degrees, like the bud of the flower; he will, 
with injudicious haste, tear open this young and gradual 
process, and perhaps wither it up for ever. Then his 
old nurse, with her doggrel rhymes of 

‘Oh, Watty, for shame ! 

You have killed your dame ;’ 
and expecting hirn to return to his swing and his pop- 
gun! ‘The flower will be crashed, as it is putting forth 
its earliest leaves—he will be drivelled back to a state 
of idiocy for ever. I will have one struggle, however,” 
thought I, “to prevent it but then these officer-brothers 
must be gone first, Interest is a most powerful thing, 
and often vanquishes poor principle, who comes off, as 
they say, second best. Let me be sure, though, that I 
am right.” 

Every doubt vanished ; Lord Walter could now make 
a syllogism, clear, defined. “The sun!” said he, “put 


* Medical journals have reported cases of persons, 
who, after losing a portion of brain from fracture of the 
skull, have, from being idiots, recovered the use of their 
mental faculties. (Vide the “ Lancet” of a recent date:) 
The physiology of the brain, or the manner in which 
it performs its function, is not understood, ‘The “de- 
structive anatomists,” as they are significantly called— 
or those who experiment, like Majendie and Flourens, 
on living animals—have shown that the substance of 
which it is composed is insensible. (Vide the report 
of Sir William Hamilton's experiment, in Dr, Monro’s 
“ Pathology of the Brain.” 1t may be cut and sliced, 
towards the surface, in any direction; and large por 
tions of it may be lost without inducing death, or im- 
pairing the intellectual faculties. (Vide an article in 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” by Dr, Roget.) ‘The centre 
of the brain’s vitality appears to be at the base, where 
the fibres proceeding from the spinal marrow, which 
enter into the structure of its hemispheres, cross and 
recross each other; and this part cut or punctured, 
death instantly ensues. ‘This constitutes what is genet 
ally known as the pithing operation, by which all avi 
mals are instantly killed, ‘The brain, according to phre 
nologists, is a congeries of organs, each of which, from 
the top of the spinal marrow, sprouts up in the form 0 
a cone, which extends its base under the internal suf 
face of the skull. Hence, it may easily be understood, 
that if, phrenologically, the cerebral substance compos 
ing the organs be collectively so much « confined, 
cribbed in, and cabined,” so that they cannot individu. 
ally exercise their activity, the removal of a portion of 
brain, even by accident, might relieve the oppression, 
and they might find “ample verge enough and space” 
to use their wonted functions. ‘This may be called 
theory ; but, with the gentilhomme of Moli¢re, we #8Js 
“ Vive la science !” 
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cout.” He meant that the shutters, or curtains 
be closed, for the sun hurt his yet weak eyes. 
fo had but a very slender knowledge us yet of language, 
ind this was said after many efforts, and then most 
imperfectly. I guessed at part of it by his action; but 
ye deduction he drew was perfect, “ that if the shutters 
yere closed, the sun would not burt his eyes.” What 
philosopher have done more? 

All this fresh nursing business did not suit the tastes 
ofthe two young husbands: they made some excellent 
exouse for it, and went off together for London, saying 

would come down again for their ladies and their 
heads in about a fortnight, and carry them to 
Colonel Frampton’s house in Gloucester Place, as the 
jisters were determined not to be separated: they suited 
got other well, and so far had the sense to know it. 
qheir father always called them “the Head and the 
Tail,” 2s, wherever Margaret went, Stella was sure to 
jilow her. What one did, the other always imitated ; 
wi now they seemed quite as fond of each cther’s chil- 
gen as their own, and only fretted that one of them had 
not been a girl that they might have been married to- 
gether hereafter. 

Lady Margaret, as I have said, always had a little 
ihe start of the other in intellect, for she sometimes 
gave birth to a notion or two, though never an idea.— 
she had one now, and gave Lady Stella the benefit of it. 
«Perhaps, Stelly,” said she, “ we may have a couple of 
girls next time, and then we can have a couple of mar- 
rages instead of one.” 

“La! so we can,” the other, clapping to- 
gether her pretty delicate hands; “ I am so glad that 
they are both boys now; and I shall be so glad, too, to 
get home, and put them on their lovely caps and lace 
rosettes. Shall we have pale blue Frengh merino cloaks 
aod hoods for them, lined with white satin? or white 
asimere, lined with blue satin? Which do you think, 
Mrs. Griffiths, looks the prettiest 7—they are both fair 
children, remember.” 

[told her I preferred the white merino, lined with 
blue throughout; but I was overruled : and it was ar- 
raged at last that blue it was to be, but with a rich 
white satin lining, and a quilling of French lace round 
the hood. ‘Then they wanted sitting-up dresses, too; 
something more stylish than those they had. “They 
wished they were going to London to-morrow, for they 
could not get these things in the proper style in Kent.” 

“Will you allow me to speak to you, my lord, a mi- 
gute or two, in private ?” said I. “ In your library, if 
you please ; for here we are subject to interruption. It 
isa matter of much consequence, and deserves the 
deepest consideration. But do not look alarmed ; the 
thing I have to communicate is of a very pleasing na- 
ture—one that, I am sure, you will be glad to hear.”— 
So Lord Maxwell and I met accordingly. 

“First, my lord, you must give me your pardon for 
interfering in so delicate a matter—alluding to a sub- 
ject that . But why waste the time in apology ? 
Jet me say at once, openly and simply, that my pur- 
pose is a righteous onc—one that I feel it a duty in me 
to perform ; and that it is also a duty in your lordship 
tolisten to me patiently, and to reflect on what I say 
deeply.” 

We both seated ourselves, solemnly enough, opposite 
eachother. If I could have instilled more of solemni- 
ty into the sceneand myself, I would: but I did my best. 

“My lord, I have been a very nice observer from my 
eradle, you may, if you please, say that organization 
has nade me so. I take no credit to myself, Some 

ons have long sight; others, short ; some are born 
bind—it is the ‘same with the mind, 1 
have a very long-sighted mind—I can see a great way 
off; and I have discerned that your only son, Lord Wal- 
ter Maxwell—(there was no second title here)—is no 
longer what he has been: his mental vision, if you will 
dlow me to go on with my simile, has been couched 
by this accident.” 

Lord Maxwell jumped up from his seat, and was go- 
ing to run out of the room—I suppose, to look upon 
his son; then he returned: gazed a moment or two 
upon my face, as if to read there the truth or falsehood 
of what I asserted ; then he ta#k both my hands in his, 
his lips quivered, and a slight convulsion was observa- 
tle in the muscles round the mouth: but he was soon 
relieved by a copious flood of tears. I offered him no 
snelling-bottle, gave him no water. Nature assisted 
him better than 1 could—I would not interrupt her 
workings. 

“Can this be really true?” at length came from the 
agitated nobleman. “I thought myself 1 never saw 
him look so calm, so beautiful, as since this blessed ac- 
cident. Prove this to me, and I will bless you.” 

I did prove it to his lordship; and also, by a very 
lng argument, convinced him that some very judicious, 
cear-headed, and kind-hearted gentleman, ought to have 
te mental care of his son when convalescent; a gen- 
teman who would condescend to be a child with child- 
ren, and stoop his intelleet to the level of what Lord 
Walter’s yet undeveloped faculties must necessarily 
make him, in order to be his mind’s nursing father.— 
“Let it not, I beseech you, be smothered to death by 
the overweening folly of that well-meaning old nurse of 
his; all those silly associations meeting it at every turn. 
Remember, my dear lord, that your son’s mind has 
double duty to perform—not only to learn the common- 
st things, but to unlearn all the nonsense with which 
be has been crammed from the natal hour: he should 
be treated almost in the same way as if be were a wild 
man of the woods, and had never seen a human being 

He is even in a worse state than he; for the 
wild man had a perfect mind, poor Lord Walter had not. 

“But where am I to find a being fit for so delicate a 
Work?” inquired the anxious father. “Oh! could I 
ut see this unfortunate boy of mine a rational being, 
What joy would it give me! Phrenology, then, is right, 
ifler all; for Lenox always said his head was one of 
the finest cast. Why, he may be an ornament to his 
tountry yet! Where can I find a skilful mind's phy- 
” 
_ I told him that I knew a gentleman capable of treut- 
lng this case with the utmost nicety, if we could get 
is own consent to do it; but I named to him the 
doubts I then bad of prevailing on thee, Eugenius! to 
undertake it, ‘I'hy own philosophical pursuits, of the 
highest order, would be disturbed ; thy quict, unambi- 
ous character—thy devotion to the partner of thy bo- 
%m—and last, not least, the care of thy humble flock, 
the faces uf each of whom were familiar to thee, and 
ill of whom thou knowest by name, would be impedi- 
ments, J foar, my lord,” said I, after’ pondering upon 
the subject in all its bearings, “that my young friend, 
he Rev. Mr. Pelham—(for so I call thee)—would de- 

the charge, If he wonld accept it; if we could 
Prevail on him, what might we not hope for !” 

“Where does this young clergyman live? What 
Would be his objections ?” 

named what I thought would be such. I forgot 
that Edmund Pelham had an accessible side—one that, 


if we scaled it, we should be sure to conquer him.’ If 
it could be proved that it was a Christian duty in him 
to watch over a mind hitherto bound up in adamantine 
chains—to let into it, by slow degrees, the brilliant light 
of reason—and to unfold to it, progressively; those 


fast, would. blind its mental vision for ever—all would 
be gained. 

“ We must go and visit him, my lord,” said I, “in 
his little country parsonage, and try what we can do 
with him—carry him by la coup de main, But pray 
enforce, before we go, your positive orders, that, on no 
account, Lord Walter be spoken with, by any one; that 
poor Norah M‘Queen address him not with her foole- 
ries: his former life, no doubt, appears to him now 
even as'a dream. Let him continue to dream on, until 
he is properly awakened. Above all, my lord, insist on 
it, that his sistersdo not babble by his bed side : it would 
confuse and injure him.” 

Great was the astonishment of the whole household 
at Lord Maxwell’s, on seeing his lordship and myself 
set off together in his travelling carriage. I should 
not wonder if his lady-daughters (now out of my czre 
entirely) did not surmise, and whisper together, “ that 
papa and Mrs. Griffiths were going on a journey to- 
wards the North :" a cold way to travel, by the by, when 
people are warmed so much by the tender passion— 
enough to produce a sudden chill. I perceived tiat 
the butler and the housekeeper made me a more pro- 
found bow and curtsey as I stepped into the carriage 
than they had ever done before ; and I almost 
the latter would ask me “when she might ex la. 
dyship home?” 
We returned thither much sooner than they thought 
of—in two days, and single as we went. We had suc- 
ceeded so far as to get my excellent friend (indeed, my 
near relation also), Mr. Pelham, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, to consent that Lord Walter 
should become an inmate under his own happy roof, and 
that he would dothe utmost he could forhim. Noservant, 
no nurse, was to attend him; but I promised tospend a 
week or two at Hill when he was taken down, 
and, of course, to attend to any physical weakness that 
might still hang around him. In the meantime [ teok 
my station in his chamber, and pretty good care, too, 
that his opening faculties should reccive no blight by 
injudicious treatment. In about a fortnight we all set 
off—his father, myself, and he—for my friend’s retired, 
romantic village, in shire, having no conversation 
by the way, Lord Walter amusing himself, in a dreamy 
sort of state, in watching the trees, houses, &c, rapidly 
passing by (as it seemed to him) the carriage, and (so 
strong is habit) indulging himself in eating his beloved 
bon-bons. 1 was rejoiced to see, however, that he hand- 
ed both his father and myself some; smiling, faintly, 
also, when we took them; but it was not with that va- 
cant smile he had constantly worn before, like that of a 
wax figure, knowing not why it smiles. 

The journey was almost too much for our poor pa- 
tient, in his weak state. When we arrived, he was un- 
dressed and put to bed; a cordial and proper food were 
administered to him, and he fell into a deep and re- 
freshing sleep. 

We how entered into a most interesting conversation 
on the best means of treating Lord Walter, in which 
the father, very properly and wisely, took but a slender 
share; but in which Sophia Pelham, the sensible and 
amiable wife of Eugenius (for such I love to call him, 
for he wrote ever under that name), joined, and gave us 
the advantage of her thoughts. She suggested, that 
as their own little boy, Frederick, was now three years 
old, they had better, for the first few weeks, make him 
the tutor of the young lord, and without, of course, his 
knowing that such an office was imposed upon him, — 
“If Lord Walter will but take to the child,” observed 


our little chubby Fred can teach him, I assure you, a 
great many things ; for both his father and myself have 
taken great pains with him.” 

On the morrow we commenced, according to the plan 
we had agreed on ; Lord Maxwell having departed very 
early at my desire, and left his only son, now likely also 
to be his heir, completely under my fricnd’s manage- 
ment. 

I assisted at the young nobleman’s toilet, and brought 
him from his chamber into a pretty, cheerful, morning 
apartment, now devoted exclusively to his use, where 
he might not be intruded on by visitors, or annoyed by 
the vulgar stare of impertinent curiosity. Ata small 
table were placed two china basons, filled with white 
bread and the freshest milk, frothing hot, with silver 
desert spoons. An elbow chair was before one, a child’s 
high one at the other. Every circumstance and thing 
around him was new, except imysclf; and I retired to 
the next room after placing the invalid in his arm- 
chair), where Mr. and Mrs. Pelham stood, with the door 
a-jar, noticing all that passed, and the first lesson their 
little son was going to give his unconscious pupil. All 
they had said to the child was, “ That there was a poor 
sick gentleman come to see them, who would be very 
kind to Freddy; and that he must be very kind to him 
in return, and shew him all the pretty things.” 

“ That I will !” said the little hero : “ my spade, and 
my rake, and my wheelbarrow ; and he shall ride my 
rocking-horse !” And away he ran, hungry as a cha- 
moise hunter (for it was later than his usual hour), to 
eat his breakfast. ‘The sturdy rogue soon clambered up 
into his chair, and began without much ceremony, but 
eyeing his lordship every now and then over the top of 
the bason, as he drank his milk ; then taking again his 
spoon to feed himself, and wondering his companion did 
not begin. 

* Poor gentleman ! can’t eat !” said Freddy. ” Poor 
gentleman is ill! Nice pread and milk !* And he 
patted his little fat stomach. : 

He was fully understood, for his lordship took up 
his bason and began to drink his milk ; but some of it 
ran down over his waistcoat. 

“Naughty gentleman !” remonstrated the child. 
“Mamma will scold you for spilling your bread and 
milk : I will wipe it for you.” And the dear little be- 
nevolent fellow began to use his own pincloth for that 
purpose. Lord Walter tried again, and with better 
success ; and was now rewarded by being called “ Good 
gentleman! mamma would Jove him now.” The 
basons of milk were finished at last, and then the young 
nobleman seemed to have a strong recollection of past 
events ; for he called out lustily, “ Nursey ! Watty 
will swing !” 

“ No, not Nursey,” argued his little companion, “ but 
Freddy. I'll shew you Freddy’s swing—gentleman’s 
name is Watty, Come along, Watty !” And he took 
hold of him with his little fat fingers, and led him to 
the garden. 

“ They cannot get to the stables, I hope, Sophia ; can 
they ?” cried I, jumping up to follow them. 

“ Oh, no,” answered Sophia, smiling. “ And if they 


wonders around it, within it, which, if it received too |: 


the gentle Sophia, “and is of a teachable disposition, | 


quiét pony that I sometimes ride; for our other horse 
(for mares are included, I suppose, under that name) is 
turned ‘out ‘to grass, to have all the joys of maternity 
for a short time undisturbed by the curb and the rein, 
She has given us such apretty foal!” ~~ 

“I should like, however, to follow them,” said I, 
slipping on my bonnet. “This poor young lord is 
hardly able to‘ go alone ’ yet, as the nurses say: he may 
get into some mischief or other.” ie 

* Oh, Fred will take care of him well enough !—be- 
sides, Eugenius will be close by. He is going now to 
prepare his apparatus in our little summer-house, to give 
his flock (all those who choose to come, and there will 
be but few exceptions) a lecture this evening on astron- 
omy : his last was on the microscope. Come, we will al- 
proceed thither.” And away we went. 

Lord Walter was enjoying his old recreation of 
swinging, but little Fred had already made him under- 
stand that “ he must hold fast, very tight,or he would 
havea tumble.” This was a great thing geinegon the 
score of intellect ; for, hitherto, he had always pla- 
ced in a high chair-swing, and had the free use of his 

is. The child was laughing and clapping his hands 

the violent exertions his companion was making 

to keep the swing going, with his long legs working in 

every direction: “Leave them alone,” said Sophia; 

“ our pupilis getting on surprisingly. Let us go now 
and visit my Eugenius.” 

It may seem strange that a reverend divine, of the 
Church of England too, should purpose to give lectures 
to his parishioners on any other subject than divinity ; 
but he thought it was his duty to use allthe means in 
his power of enlightening the minds of those poor people 
(and he had found them in a very dark state, indeed) of 
whom he had taken the pastoral care. In bringing 
them into the brillant light of Christian revelation, and 
teaching them by its holy precepts, he thought it no de- 
gradation to his character to make the Sciences the 
handmaids of Religion. He knew the human character 
too well to believe that he could at once reclaim his 
flock, by giving them the bread of life one day out of 
the seven, leaving them to spend the evenings of the 
other six, as they had been wont to do, in the village 
ale-house ; but in arousing their curiosity in‘the first 
instance, he led them by degrees to contemplate the 
material revelations of God’s power, as well as, finally, 
the spiritual ones it was his chief office to display. It 
was to aid these instructions that he had fitted up his 
summer-house with two good instruments, with recent 
improvements : the one, a telescope ; the other, an imita- 
tion of the solar microscope, the strong light being pro- 
duced by hydrogen and other gases thrown on chalk— 
thus shewing to the simple villagers the maxima and 
minima of God’s works, as far as we can compass them. 
Eugenius did not, perhaps, enough venerate public opin- 
ion, or he might have divined that very new or extraor- 
dinary conduct is certain to produce a host of eneinies ; 
therefore he had been obliged to defend himself, and his 
clerical character, against some anonymous weiter, for 
uniting the office of a priest with that of a philosopher ; 
and his beautiful apology for so doing, under the name 
of “ Eugenius,” is, I think, one of the loveliest specimens 
of meekness, simplicity, and true devotion, that I have 
ever read. And it is for this reason that 1 love to call 
him by that name. 

Sophia and I entered the summer-house just as he 
had made an experiment with his microscope. All the 
windows were closed, and I absolutely started when I 
observed the monsters that were dancing, and writhing, 
and devouring each other, at the upper part of the room. 
These monsters, that to me appearod seven feet long; or 
more, and of every shape, were, in reality, all contained: 
ina small glass reservoir, not so big as a wine-glass. 
They were the inhabitants ofa ditch in a neighbouring 
field. 

“ Weare certain to have Mrs. Hamilton here to-night 
Eugenius,” said his wife, “to attend your lecture; and 
perhaps, all the company at ‘the Oaks.’” 

“ Why so, my love ?” replied Mr. Pelham. “ They 
can see all the wonders of my exhibition so much bet- 
ter in London, Ican hardly imagine they will honour this 
little room and simple apparatus with their presence.” 

“ They will not come to gaze either through your 
telescope or microscope,” said his wife, smiling ; “ but 
to take a peep atthe new wonder you have got— a full- 
grown monster, of the human species. My housemaid, 
Martha, has just informed me that they are all half- 
wild at ‘the Oaks’ to behold young Lord Walter Max- 
well ; who, they say, is mad, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, and is come down to you to be set to 
rights again.” 

“Sophia,” said Mr. Pelham, very quickly, “ our 
guest must not be seen. The infirmity of his nature 
is a sacred thing, not a fit subject for cold and inquisi- 
tive eyes to speculate on. Isabel, indeed, with her gen- 
tle disposition and sympathising heart, she is an excep- 
tion; she might, if she wish it, see poor Lord Walter 
whenever she chose—I should be sorry to do any thing 
to keep Isabel Hamilton away: but for her mother, 
and all that wild set, they shall not approach him.” 

It was, as my friend surmised, a gay party in the 
evening. The ladies, fluttering in feathers and finery, 
came over to the parsonage from*the seat of the lord of 
the manor near (Mr, Hamiltor), to profit, as they said, 
by the kind Mr. Pelham’s lecture ; although it was no- 
torious that that gentleman had been the first to decry 
such “absurd practices as to turn lecturer to a parcel of 
ignorant people that did not understand their A, B, C. 
What should they know any thing of astronomy for ? 
For his part, he thought the bishop of the diocess ought 
to put a stop to such proceedings: it was irregular, and 
contrary to his profession.” 

Yet there were Mr. Hamilton, and half-a-dozen other. 
country gentlemen, with their wives and daughters, his 
own two sons, and his pretty gentle daughter, Isabel, 
who loved Sophia and himself better,than all the rest of 
the world put together. In short, the little summmer- 
house was full of what the rustics culled “ nobility ;” 
there was not room for them ull, so Mr. Pelham told 
them, “ If they would wait a little on the outside they 
should have their exhibition all to themselves. He 
would first shew ‘the wonders of the heavens—the A, 
B, C of God’s eternal book, that all might read who 
chose—to the ladies and gentlemen present who had 
done him the honour to attend, although, no doubt, as 
well informed as himself upon the subject.’ But here 
he was wrong.’ Country gentlemen, much as they talk 
of the harvest and the hunting-moon, know very little 
indeed of the movement of the heavenly bodies, or why 
“ one star differeth from another star in” magnitude. 

“ You have a noble guest, madam, I find,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, when the short lecture was over, “Is the 
poor young nobleman likely to recover? A bad frac- 
ture, was it not ?” 

“ Lord Walter Maxwell is still an invalid,” replied 
Eugenius, with that gentle gravity that became him so 
well, “and does not yet see any She but our own family 


\could, we have no bloodshorses there: only my little 


ery, every way. Pardon me, sir, but my other visiter’ 
are waiting; I must not disappoint them.” And he 
bowed the whole party off, Isabel just dropping behind 
a moment to inquire * Whether she must be exiled, too, 


on account of this’ young lord ? May I not see you, 

sir—and you, i j in this summer- _ 

house, if I may not enter the ‘ie by 
“ Come when you will, dear ’* whispered. the 


good clergyman ;.“ you are privileged to enter the gene- bs 

1 am sorry to see my paper so neatly filled, and I 
have prescribed myself to limits, or this pen of mine — 
would run on for ever. I am sorry ; for I could give a 
Cymon and Iphigenia story of modern: date. ¥ could — 
tell how very soon little Freddy was superseded, asa 
tutor to Lord Walter Maxwell, and how much better a. 
one he found in Isabel Hamilton, than even the one I 
had selected for him from the entire world—-my ines .- 


timable friend, Eugenius. 
Wowen instruct better than men—they have a thous 
and winning ways 

“To teach the young idea how to shoot,” , 
Under Isabel’s tuition, how rapidly did this. young-no- 
bleman acquire them, and what credit was he to his fair — 
preceptress! I wish the world would be interested 
enough in his “ mind’s history” to request of me to give 
them an account of its gradual developement ; it would — 
make us interesting a metaphysical essay as any that 
have come within my reach. 
Is it wonderful that Lord Walter should tenderly love 
his fair instructress, or that she from pity should as- 
cend to love? *'They say, that people should not: leave: 
off learning because they leave off school; that they — 
should continue to acquire real knowledge, true wisdom, : 
even in the last stages of human life ; as wisdom, being 
an attribute of God, is an eternal principle, and can 
never be lost Perhaps, to secure to himself the 
benefit of perpetual and ive instruction, Lord 
Walter persuaded his fair Mentoria to become his wife ; 
but such have been his rapid strides lately, that it is not 
unlikely that he will outstrip her power of imparting - 
instruction, and turn the tables on her. -I have many. 
anecdotes to relate of this young and charming couple, 
but I have scarcely space allowed me to add, that Major 
Lenox was entirely disappointed in his hopes that his 
little Roundhead would succeed to the estates and title 
of his brother-in-law, for he has now a little Roundhead - 
of his own. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to add here a note 
which my kind friend, Dr. Stone, has furnished me 
with, respecting this famed science of phrenology. 
The skull consists of two layers of bone, an external 
one and an internal, which are separated from each 
other by a diploe, or reticular net-work, that is inter- 
spersed between them. The internal tableis that which, 
properly speaking, forms the covering and protection of 
the brain; whilst the external, which. is thicker, gives 
additional security to the enclosed organ, and is con- 
nected with thé bones of the face. In proportion, there- 
fore, as the facial bones increase in size, the external 
table is separated from the internal, and the net-work, 
or diploe, between them, becomes more or less thick 
and irregular. ‘Thus the parallelism of the two tables | 
is hereby destroyed, and any protuberances or enlarge- 
ments formed on the outer table have no corresponding 
representations on the inner one. 


THE HUSSAR. 
AUTHOR OF “THE SUBALTERN.” 


“In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger.” ‘ 

BARE. 


ADVERTISMENT. 


Tur following pages contain a simple and unadorned 
relation of the principal occurrences in the life of the 


individual whose memoirs they profess to be. The 


subject of them—one of the most respectable of the 
many respectable inmates of Chelsea Hospital—is 
still alive to vouch for the accuracy of the statement, 
being in every respect competent to satisfy the most 
distrusting that no liberties whatever have been taken 
with historical truth in the management of his story. 
I do not know how far I may -be’expected to account 
for the publication of the narrative at all; but the 
circumstances which led.to it, as they involve no mys- 
tery, so they are certainly not worth concealing. 

My acquaintance with the habits of the brave men 
with whomI am now professionally associated, soon 
made me aware that, in Serjeant Landsheit, Chelsea 
Hospital could boast of an inmate possessed of more 
than ordinary intelligence. I accordingly begged of 
him to relate to me some of his personal adventures 
while actively employed in the army, with the design 
of adding his story to other « Traditions” of the place. 
I found, however, as we went on, that the narrative 
grew, not only in bulk, but in interest; so I deter. 


f mined to send it forth as a separate work, I am wil- 


ling to believe that the public will not blame me for — 
this proceeding ; because, numerous as such narra- 
tives have now become, I, at least, do not know where 
one is to be found containing a greater variety of curi- 
ous and interesting matter. ° 

It will be seen that I have confined myself in writ. 
ing to the use of the first person. This,indeed. I 
was in some sort compelled to do ;— for our practice 
was, that my friend Landsheit came to me every 
morning, and told his tale till one or two o’clock in 
the day ; after which I wrote—-being sometimes unable 
to keep pace with him, even though I repeatedly en. 
croached far upon the short hours of the night. And, 
to ensure the correctness of the story, he has listened 
to each proof sheet as it went through the press. 
Tue Hvssan, therefore, is no work of fiction,—but 
just as much the Memoirs of Norbert Landsheit, as 
Captain Carlton’s delightful volume is a memoir of 
himself. 

If it be asked; why was this man left in the condi. 
tion of a non-commissioned: officer ?——why was he 
never promoted? I answer, that I, too, put the ques. 
tion to himself; and the reader will judge of the cha- 
racter of the man by the sort of answer which he made 
to me. f 


but ‘there is now very little deubt of his ultimate recov’ 


«I will reply to you, Sir,” said he, in his slightly. 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


broken English, « by reminding you of a passage in| 
the Life of Frederic the Great. There was a poor 
Curate, somewhere near Potsdam, who, after many 
years’ faithful service,in the diocese, applied to the 
Bishop for a living. The Bishop assured him that 
he was alive to his merits, and that he might depend 
upon being one day or another provided for, En- 
couraged by this assurance, the Curate kept quiet, 
till he ascertained that a certain living’ was vacant ; 
upon which he repaired again to the Bishop, and en- 


treated that he might be inducted to it. 


«¢Ah!’ replied the Bishop, ‘so you knew that 
living was vacant, did you? Well, I am very sorry. 
I cannot give you that, for I have promised it to one of 
my nephews ; but you shall havethe next that falls.’ 

«The Curate returned home scarcely disappointed, 
for he thought that the Bishop’s reason was a fair 
one; and he counted surely on’succeeding to the 
very next benefice that should become vacant. One. 
did fall soon after, and he flew on the wings of hope 
to the palace. 

««It is very provoking, my dear Sir,’ said the Pre- 
late ; « but I’cannot give you this. I have promised 
it to my sister’s son; but you shall have the next.’ 

«The Curate was disappointed this time, but he 
said little; neither was he much surprised when, on 
repairing a third time to the episcopal residence, a 
similar result attended his application, And so it 


’ Seontinued to be, over and over again. There was a 


brother, ora nephew, or a cousin, betwetn him and 


* the realization of his day-dreams—till his patience 


became at ltngth exhausted, and he began to consider 
what was best to be done. He was a sharp-witted 
man, and his meditations brought him to a happy 
issue. 

«It chanced, once upon a time, that Frederic the 
Great, who always rose early, and was accustomed to 
walk before breakfast in the palace-garden, looked out 
from his window, and, to his infinite surprise, saw 
an ecclesiastic, with a lantern in his hand, stooping 
and poking close to the ground, as if in search of 
something. The sun was up, yet the man’s lantern 
contained a lighted candle; and he seemed to depend 
in his search entirely upon that, and not upon the 
sun’s rays. Frederic’s curiosity wasroused. He de- 


sired his attendant to order the man up, and bid him| 


wait in the ante-room till the King should be dressed. 
When he was dressed, the King went forth ; and lo! 
the stranger, instead of meeting him like a reasonable 
person, continued still to keep his lantern close to the 
floor, and peer about him. r 
«What are you looking for,Sir!” demanded the King. 
«©T am looking for a cousin, please your Majesty,’ 


was the reply. 
««¢A cousin, you fool!’ said Frederic; «what do 
you mean by that?’ lite 


« Because I have none,’ answered the man ; ¢ and 
I can’t do without one.’ 

« These strange answers only whetted the King’s 
curiosity, who went on questioning the ecclesiastic, 
till the whole truth came out. 

«<«Oh! that’s it,’ exclaimed Frederic, laughing. 
s You could not get a living, because you had no 
cousin among the Bishops. Never mind—I will be 
your cousin, if you deserve one — and then we will 
aee what can be done.’ 

«’The King made his inquiries—found that the 
Curate was a deserving person—made him fix upon 
the best living in the Bishop’s: gift which was then 
vacant—and desired the Bishop to make out the pre- 
sentation in his favour. The Bishop demurred a 
little, spoke of a cousin to whom he had promised it, 
and assured the King that his protegé should have the 
very next that fell. 

« «That won’t do,’ replied Frederic; « your Curate 
is my cousin for this time—so you must give him the 
living.” 

« The Curate got theliving. But I had no cousin, 
Sir ; so I got no living.” 

I was much struck with Landsheit’s story. But 
if he got no living, he has at least earned for himself 
the reputation of a good soldier in his youth, a good 
man in his old age. / 


THE HUSSAR. 
CHAPTER J. 
MY BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EARLY ADVENTURES. 


My name is Norbertus Landsheit, my christian name 
being familiarly pronounced in my own country, Nor- 
bert. I was born on the 4th of November, 1775, at a 
place called St. Dennis, a village'in the Bishopric of 
Cologne, not far from Crefeldt. My origin was at least 
respectable, and my prospects were at one time good ; for 
my father was an officer of gendarmes, in the service 
of Maximilian the Second, and my mother, a native of 
Prussian Silesia, came from an honourable stock. But 
the profession of a soldier is not very lucrative any- 
where, and least of all in the Bishopric of Cologne.— 
Wherefore my father was prevailed upon soon after my 
birth to quit the army, and to establish himself as a 
distiller, and the keeper of a creditable hotel in the village 
where I first saw the light. 

His business proving, on the whole, a profitable one, 
and I being his only son, my father determined to make 
of me a Lutheran clergyman, and in order to qualify 
me for the office, he bestowed upon me as good an 
education as the state of the country and his own cir- 
cumstances would permit. From him and from my 
mother I learned to read write aS well as to repeat my 
catechism, and to know something of scripture history ; 
while the curate of the parish tanght me the rudiments 
of Latin, and encouraged me to aspire after still higher 
attainments, But long before I had made any profi- 
eiency in scholastic lore, a calamity overtook both my 


mother and myself, which was to her the beginning of 


many sorrows, and to me proved irremediable, I was 
barely seven years old when my father died, leaving his 
son and his twofold occupation, to be managed as she 
best could, by his widow. 

My father and mother had been sincerely attached 
to one another, and her grief at his loss was in conse- 
quence excessive: yet being a strong-minded woman, 
she did not permit it to interfere with the steady dis- 
charge of the duties which she owed to herself and her 
family. She continued to carry on both the distillery 
and the hotel, as had been done diritig -his life-time, 


and my education was not for a moment interrupted.— 
On the contrary finding that St. Dennis could not sup- 
ply such tuition as I came by. this time to require, she 
sent mie to Kempen, where, till I attained to my seven- 
teenth year, I resided as a pupil, in a respectable 
academy. 

Such was my condition when those extraordinary 
events befel, which produced throughout Europe other 
and more violent revolutions than the conversion of a 
parson in embryo into a hussar. The French people, 
victorious at home over religiun, law, order, and hu- 
manity, burst like a river that has broken down its 
banks, across their own frontier, and earried, wherever 
they appeared desolation and misery into the districts 
which they came avowedly to set free, One of their 
armies, under the command of General Coustine, after 
driving the Austrians back upon the Rhine, advan 
in the summer of 1792, into our province, where 4 
pursued the system which was acted upon everyw 
else, in reference as well to the persons as to the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants. Not content to live at free 
quarters, to levy contributions money, grain, horses, and 
other materiel, they brought the conscription into acti 
play among the young menof the country compelli 
all between the ages of sixteen and forty to take up 
arms and serve under the republican banner. Now,my 
mother had no particular fancy that I should become a 
soldier under any circumstances, and least of all, that 
I should serve France. She therefore took time by the 
forelock, and while the invaders were yet at a distance, 
packed me off to one of her brothers who resided in 
Dusseldorf. 

I arrived in Dusseldorf some time in June, and was 
kindly received by my uncle. He put me to school, 
and treated me in respect as if I had been his 
own—indeed I should have been perfectly happy under 
his care, but for the strange desire which in common 
with other lads of my standing, I experienced to See 
something of the French. _ For we were told from day 
to day of their inroads; we saw the Bavarian garrison 
march out and an Austrian arrive in its room ; and not 
knowing what war was, we longed to be,.eye-witnesses 
of scenes, concerning which we had,read, and heard 
others speak with the deepest interest. Not that I 
harboured at that time the smallest wish to wicld a 
sword or wear a uniform. Mine was a mere boyish 
curiosity, which was perhaps the more whetted in con- 
sequence of the rebukes which it drew forth from older 
and wiser men. But this is not worth dwelling upon, 
so I will pass it by. 

At the period to which I am now referring, Dussel- 
dorf was crowded with French emigrants. Multitudes 
of all ranks, from the Duke de Broglie down to the 
meanest artizan, had taken refuge there, and as each 
brought with him a certain supply of cash, money was, 
for a while, abundant in the city, and all fared well.— | 
By degrees, however, the resources of the less wealthy 
began to fail and then might be seen the devoted gene- 
rosity with which their richer neighbours—men of 
family and high name—stepped forward to the relief of 
their necessities, ‘The Duke de Broglie in particular 
seemed to regard himself as nothing more than a trustee 
for his suffering countrymen—for whose benefit he hired 
a large hotel, with all its accompaniments of cooks, 
waiters, and other attendants, and caused a dinner to be 
daily provided there at bis own expense for nut fewer than 
four hundred persons. Such munificence.could not of 
course be displayed without utterly draining in a very 
short time, the resources of him who indulged in it.— 
Tke Duke de Broglie became in a few months almost 
yless, and was forced to seek a supply by dispatch- 
ing his son in disguise through the enemy’s lines into 
the heart of France. The young nian’sfirst expedition 
proved to be eminently successful. His father’s tenants 
paid their rents cheerfully and returned with the pro- 
ceeds unobserved to Dusseldorf—but the supply pro- 
cured went as other monies had done, and a second ex- 
pedition was decided upon. Alas! it was a rash act, 
however dictated by the noblest feclings—and led to 
results the most disasterous, The young Duke being 
discovered, was put to death ; and his untimely fate was 
mourned in every house in Dusseldorf, with as much 
sincerity as if each had lost a relative. 

I have said, that not long after my arrival the Bava- 
rian garrison marched out, and a body of Austrians, 
both horse and foot, reached Dusseldorf. Now, as the 
Bavarians had taken neither side in the strife, and the 
Austrians were principals in opposing the French, this 
mo t naturally convinced us that the period could 
not in all probability be distant, when we should see 
something of the invaders. Each new day, moreover, 
brought intelligence of their successes, which more and 
more prepared us to receive a visit. The Austrians 
were falling back; they had crossed the Rhine, and it 
was very duubtful whether, with that obstacle in their 
front, the enemy would be arrested. At last late in the 
autumn—I think somewhere in the beginning of Oc. 
tober—it was announced that the French were approach- 
ing. 1n common with others, I hurried to the ram- 
parts, and saw, sure enough, with a glass, three or four 
heavy columns in moyement on the opposite side of the 
river—of which a portion established themselves in 
rear of some houses that crowned the bank within less 
than half cannon shot of the town. 

It was not however among us civilians alone that a 
visit from General Coustine’s army had for some time 
been anticipated. The military authorities had caused 
the flying bridge, which connects the two banks of the 
Rhine, to~be hauled in. Far and near, above and below 
the.town, every vessel and boat was secured, while posts 
were established here and there, in order to provide 
against the possibility of some sudden dash, such as 
might give to the enemy a-moment’s command 
of the river. Moreover,-a8 soon as the French 
columns showed themseves.in reur of .the houses 
opposite, there .went forthyan order to rip up all 
the pavements, a sfri¢t observatice of which con- 
verted a cloan and well-regulated town, in the course ‘of 
four-and-twenty hours, into one huge puddle. For no 
sooner were the stoncs removed than straw, mud, horse- 
dung, ahd every other filthy substance was accumulated 
in the streets, with the view, as I aflerwards found, of 
rendering the shells which were expected to fall among 
us, comparatively innocuous. Unfortunately, however, 
there were weak points in Dusseldorf, which no provi- 
dence, on the part of the governor, could defend. In 
the heart of the town stood a Mews—a large stable- 
yard—accessible by one gate only, and surrounded by 
buildings capable of containing a brigade of horse with 
the fo’ necessary for their maintenance. ‘That cnor- 
mous pile was, at this juncture, full of combustibles 
and a reginient of Austrian dragoons had established in 
it their quarters. It was found impossible to protect the 
Mews from shot, while numerous store-houses, wharts, 
and other places of commerce were likewise exposed. 
Still the distance between us and the enemy’s position 
was considerable, and something it was assumed might 


be trusted to their ignorance of’ our localities,—while 


ten or twelve of our own guns’ which looked towards 
the houses on the opposite bank, would it was hoped: 
when the proper time came, keep their fire under. 

There had been no discharge from the other side, 
though the guns from the city had ruined the houses 
opposite ; when on the sixth of October I retired £6 my 
bed-room as usual, about ten o’clock at night. My 
curiosity was more awakened than ever, so that I made 
it a constant practice to look out the last thing before I 
stepped into bed; and to-night I had been not less care- 
ful than on former occasions, though just to as little 
purpose, in my endeavours to see anything that might 
please by its. novelty, My astonishment was therefore 
very great, when having heard a report of a cannon a 
long way off, I saw a hissing over my head, in the 
declivity of a half-circle, some substance loaded, with’ a 
fiery tail. Presently another, and then another, shone 
in the sky, which so delighted me that 1 ran down 
stairs, and communicated my discovery to my uncle. I 
was yet speaking when the mystery, for such it was to 
me, received its solution. The French had opened a 
mortar battery, and. were bombarding the place ; and 
such.was the precision with which they threw their 

hells, that scarcely one feil short of its mark. The 
ews was soon ina blaze. Then followed store-houses 
and market-places without end ; while an_ incessant 
shower of red-hot balls rendered it utterly impossible, 
either to extinguish the flames already raised, or to 
hinder them from extending elsewhere. Whata night 
of confusion and dismay was that! The Governor had 
in the outset refused to give passports to the inhabi- 
tants ; the emigrants were indeed permitted to withdraw 
and take shelter in Elberfeld; but the people of the 
place it was considered more politic to detain in their 
houses, in order that the feelings both of them and of 
their relatives might be enlisted on the side of the at- 
tacked. But now the clamour was so great that the 
Austrian Commandant could not resist it, He threw 
open one of the gates, by which crowds of men, women 
and children made their escape and beyond which I, 
very much to my own annoyance, was hurried. That 
night, however, I went not beyond the glacis; and the 
splendour of the scene—the burning town—the cease- 
less shower of fiery projectiles—the roar of cannon— 
the shouts of men—I have no language to describe ; 
though the effect produced by all these I never can 
forget. 

The weather was very cold, and my uncle making a 
point of our removing to a place of safety, we travelled 
next day as far as Elberfeld, where, however, it was 
judged imprudent to detain me long, lest the enemy 
should prevail, and make a conscript of me after all. 
As fortune would have it, there was no ground for these 
apprehensions, inasmuch as the French never forced 
the passage of the Rhine ; but were compelled, by some 
demonstration made upon their flank, to raise the bom- 
bardment of Dusseldorf and march away. But we 
could not foresee all this, and as my mother had exact- 
eda pledge that my uncle would provide for my sec- 
curity, he determined to remove me from the seat of war, 
by sending me to his brother in Hanover. I spent the 
winter, indeed, in Elberfeld, but early in the spring, alone, 
and but moderately supplicd with money, I began, my 
journey towards Ousnabruck. I reached it in the month 
of April, and again met with the kindest treatinent; my 
uncle beirg annoyed at nothing except that I should 
have been leit at my years to travel unattended. By 
this time, however, though still a raw youth, I had Jearn- 
ed somewhat to take caré of myself, so 1 only laughed 
at my good uncle’s anxiety, and for several months pur- 
sued under his roof the studies which recent events had 
interrupted. 

My opportunities of observation were not such as to 
authorize my giving any account of the progress of the 
war. At Ousnabruck we only heard of it at a dis- 
tance, though even in Ousnabruck the feeling of hostilty 
which then pervaded all Germany in reference to France, 
was perceptible enough. In particular my uncle began 
to talk to me frequently of taking up arms against these 
enemies of the human race, and easily won from mea 
declaration, that if he joined the army of the Emperor, 
I would accompany him. Not yet however, was an op- 
portunity afforded of realising our day dreams; fur 
though recruiting parties were out in every direction, 
my uncle appeared to take no interest in their proceed. 
ings: but towards the end of the summer he left me. 
It was necessary for him, he said, to proceed as far as 
Celle. whence he would return within the week, and it 
was not impossible but that when next he visited the 
place, I might accompany him. There was something 
in this journey of his, which, I could not tell why, ex- 
cited in me a deep interest. I watched for his return 
with the utmost anxiety, and when he came, true to the 
hour appointed, the hilarity of his manner, instead of 
allaying the ferment in my mind, only increased it. 
At last, in the latter part of July, he carried me to Celle, 
and gave me aroom in his lodgings; where, for the 
first time, he presented himself to my wondering gaze, 
in the uniform of an officer of hussars. The facts of 
the case were these: Baron Charles de Hompeseh had 
been for som? time occupied in raising a regiment of 
cavalry, in which my uncle, having been very success- 
fal in procuring recruits, had obtaincd a commission ; 
and now, the corps being ordered to assemble on the 
heath of Schwarm, it was necessary for him to join. I 
need scarcely add, that the splendour of my uncle’s ap- 
pearance altogether dazzled me. I declared that nothing 
should prevent my joining the corps asa cadet, a deter- 
mination to which my uncle far from opposing 
himself, though he required that I would take time to 
deliberate ere I acted; and proposed that 1 should at- 
tend him to the camp in the quality of a friend. 

I went with him cheerfully, being willing to humour 
him so far as might not be inconsistent with the grati- 
fication of my own desires, and continued a civilian up 
tothe month of August, 1793. ‘Then, however, I en- 
listed, und received both frum uncle and the officer 
commanding his squadron, assurances, that provided J 
behaved well, I should never want a friend, nor find the 
road to promotion barred against me. 

What a magnificent encampment was that of 
Schwarm! there were assembled six regiments of ca- 
valry, the weakest upwards of eight hundred strong—— 
besides a corps composed entirely of French gentlemen, 
whom the success af‘ the revolution had driven intoexile. 
Hompesch‘'s Hussars, the regiment of the Prince of 
Salem, Soicelles, Old Ruen and New Ruen,—both made 
up of emigrants,—-and a regiment of Ulans, equipped 
after tue Polish fashion, with square caps and lances, 
were each very fine. But the most brilliant corps of all 
was that of Montelambert. It consisted entirely of the 
flower of the nobility of France, who provided their own 
uniforms, their own horses, everything, in short, ex- 
capt their arms und accoutrements, and, glittering with 
silver, had their tents in a quarter apart from the rest 
of us, though on service they did the duty of private 
soldiers. I have seen many a regiment since, of what 
might well be accounted the élite of the armies of 


Europe ; but such a body as that—so full of fire, so 
lant, so gay, 80 chivalrous —were you to search the 
world over, you would probably not succeed now jp 
getting together its parallel. 

Here then we lay for many months, well fed 
tended, and regularly paid; having for our sauna 
tion the business of drill, together with frequent fielg, 
days, under the orders of the English General 
Cathcart. At last, however, in the spring of 1794, ow 
regiment received orders to march for the Low Cogn. 
tries, in order to reinforce the army which it was jg, 
tended to, oppose to the French General Pi 
Perhaps fortunately for myself, though at the time J bit. 
terly lamented it, a severe kick from a horse while | 
Jed him to water, hindered me from aceompanying my 
uncle on that expedition. My shin bone was so 
injured, that it seemed at one time doubtful whether } 
should ever again be able to do duty; and I was con, 
fined, to my inexpressible chagrin, in the hospital, Ye 
was the campaign pregnant with nothing but disaster, 
to Hompesch’s Hussars. Somehow or other, I know 
not when, nor under what circumstances, they were 
attacked at a disadvantage, and almost to a man, either 
killed or taken prisoners. Among others, my uncle 
paid the debt of nature while employed on that service, 
He wasin the act of lighting his pipe at the pipe of 
a brother officer, but sitting on horseback in front of 
their troop, when a cannon-ball from the enemy’s lines 
took off their heads, and deprived me of the only real 
friend I ever had in the world. Hot and bitter were 
the tears which I shed, when the sad news reached me; 
and many a time since have I felt my cheeks moist, 
when the image of my excellent relative has come back 
to my memory. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH THE SOLDIER GETS BETTER Ac- 
QUAINTED WITH His DUTY. 

Tux campaign of 1794 ended, as I have said, very 
much to the disadvantage of Hompesch’s Hussars. . Out 
of the twelve hundred men that followed Baron Charles 
to the field, only a handful returned, on which, as ona 
nucleus, he began, in the autumn of the same year, to 
form his regiment anew. Nothing could exceed the 
success which attended his recruiting. ‘Tu be sure, we 
were not particular as to the country or lineage of the 
individual who offered himself as our companion in 
arms. So long as he was fit for m‘litary service, could 
ride, or was willing to be taught, no further questions 
were put to him; by which means we soon brought 
together into our camp, Germans, Russians, Prussians 
Danes, Swedes, Hanovcrians, Poles, and even one or 
two Tartars. But there was a circumstance attending 
the re-formaiion of the corps, to look back upon which 
even now gives me pain. Baron Hompesch, though a 
German himself, entertained sostrong a partiality for the 
French, that out of the whole body of his officers, more 
than two-thirds were selected from that nation. NowI 
have nothing to say against the bravery or skill of the 
‘rench as officers. ‘I'hey are fine fellows certainly; 
but I do think that the Germans are quite equal to 
them; and I am certain that the consequence of our 
having such a preponderancy of emigrants in our re- 
giment was, that against all but Frenchmen the avenues 
to advancement were well nigh closed. 

It was singular enough that this new regiment of 
Hompesch should have assembled for training on the 
very same heath which had witnessed the training of the 
old regiment, and that it should have had as ils con- 
sorts in the camp und field the identical corps which 
had maneeuvred so often with the gallant dead. Yet 
this was not the only nor the most remarkable circum- 
stance that attended us. I know not whence it came 
about, but a rumour gained by degrees credit among us, 
that the whole of the six regiments (for Montclambert’s 
was not included) were designed for transportation to 
England. Now at the time of which I ain speaking, 
there prevailed throughout all Germany the greatest 
horror of England, and of the English service. We 
had been taught to belicve that England was never at 
peace, and that all her soldiers were liable to be sent, 
and were sent, to actas marines on board of the fleet. 
Of the sea, however, we had one and all the utmost 
dread. Born far inland, and knowing nothing of the 
customs of the coast, we took our opinion on such sub- 
jects from the reports of men who, having ventured 
down to Rotterdam, either on business or pleasure, had 
there been themselves kidnapped, or witnessed the kid- 
napping of others. Our consternation, therefore, I am 
quite incapable of ¢escribing, when first the rumour be- 
gan to spread that our chiefs intended to carry us to Eng- 
land—because we took it for granted that, were we 
once fairly embarked, we should never sce our native 
land again, nor, indeed, escape from our floating pri- 
sons. Still, with very many, the feeling thus excited 
and kept alive produced no results that appeared to be 
dangerous to themselves or others. ‘There were some 
on the contrary, who took a different view of this mat- 
ter, and of the plot into which they entered ; and though, 
at the time, I was profoundly ignorant of it, it will be 
best if I give here a detailed relation. 

The proportion of French to German officers in the 
regiment of Hompesch was, as I have said, about 
three to one: in several of the other corps, particularly 
the Old and New Ruen, and the regiment of Salem, it 
was still greater. Now there was scarcely one of these 
Frenchmen whose object in taking up arms had not 
been to act against the republican oppressors of his own 
country, and in whom an order to withdraw from the 
seat of war would not have occasioned the deepest morti- 
fication. Nosooner were they madeaware of the senti- 
ments of the men, than the bolder spirits among them 
resolved to take advantage of it. A conspiracy was en- 
tered into, at the head of which a Captain Dalwig, of 
our regiment, placed himself, to march in a body 
join the Prince of Condé, so soon as it should be ascer- 
tained, beyond the possibility of doubt, that England 
was our destination. Nay, I happen to know, that 
nothing, except the absence of funds, hindered these con- 
spirators, if such they ought to be culled, from carrying 
their device into execution as it was matured, But they 
were all poor. ‘They did not know where to find moneys 
and they were afraid to move without it. At last Cap- 
tain Dalwig made a bold effort to remove the obstacle, 
out of which the following results Game to pass. 

It was late in the autumn, and the rain fell go heavily, 
that no man, except at the call uf duty, or when pressed 
by urgent business, ever ventured beyond the camp. 
Twive a day, indeed, the horses were led to water 
at a large pond or tarn, about five hundred yards 
beyond the rear-guard; but except when thus em- 
ployed, or when standing sentry, we seldom emerg- 
ed from our tents. ‘The officers, to be sure, had 
the mess-house,a tempotary wooden building, were they 
ofien spent the day together ; and the Colonel did his 
bestto amuse and keep the men in goed humour, by 


providing ample supplies of beer and tobacco, But we 
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yero not a little flat, when an event befel which put us, 
for a while at least, a good deal on our mettle. 
qas in our regiment one Major Tagtunck, with whom 
Captain Dalwig lived on terms of great intimacy. This 
gontleman received, during the autum, a sum of money 
fom home, and his friend Captain Dalwig resolved to 
gain possession of it. He had seen in the Major’s tent 
,small box, standing in a corner by itself, in which he 
naturally concluded that the cash lay hid; and having 
qatched his opportunity, he one morning seized, put it 
ynder his cloak, and walked away with it, It was a 
aay of great storms: the wind blew high, and the rain 
me down in torrents, so that, except the vidette at the 
(olonel’s tent door, nobody was abroad to watch him ; 
das his cloak was ample in its folds, he had every 
reason to conclude that the real cause of his wearing it 
yould never come to light. 

Well, Captain Dalwig stole the box; but, instead of 
carrying it home to his own tent, he walked tothe rear, 
passed the guard, made his way the the pond, of which 
the edges were covered with tall spear grass ; and pene- 
trating into the swamp, he sought out a convenient spot, 
sod there thrust his prize into themud. This done, he 
retarned to the camp, and for a while attracted no atten- 


tion. 

Bat the absence of his box was not slow in being dis- 
covered by the Major. He questioned his servant, who 
had left it safe, and had seen nobody enter the tent by 
whom it was likely to be removed. He applied to the 
gatry, who declared that, since he came to his post, 
oly Captgin Dalwig had gone and come. “Had he 
estered the tent?” “Yes.” “Did he carry anything 
ot?” The man could not say, for the Captain was 
wrapped up in his cloak, “ Whither did he go? 
To the rear.’ Here then was something of a clue, at 
alevents, and the Major followed it up with great per- 
timeity. He examined the rear-guard. They had 
sen Captain Dalwig go to the pond, and fish, as they 
sopposed, for eels; but the day was so rough that no- 
body could face it, so he soon returned again. = 

On to the pond went the Major. He saw the print 
of feet, and being satisfied that he had got on the right 
sent, he hurried back to the camp. There he sum- 
noned to him the Adjutant, one or two officers besides, 
ad the man who had stood sentry on the Colonel's 
tent; and he carried the whole body down to the pond, 
without giving them a hint of the business on which 
they were dbout to be employed. But it was now time 
tospeak out. He stated what had befallen, as well as 
the nature of his own suspicions, and the grounds on 
which they rested ; and passing into the swamp, they dis- 
evered the missing box, covered over with weeds, as 
the delinquent had left it. ‘The consequences to Cap- 
tain Dalwig could not fail to be serious. He was put 
in irons, and sentries placed over him, while an express 
was sent off to the Colonel, then residing in Bremen, to 
make him aware of what had happened. I am sorry 
that I cannot tell what was the ultimate fate of Cap i 
Dalwig; Lonly know that, by Baron Hompesch’s or- 
ders, he was removed from the camp a prisoner, and 
that we never saw him aflerwards. 

The incidents which I have just related were known 
to us all atthe moment. Of the motives by which 
Captain Dalwig was swayed, we were not informed till 
long afterwards. But it appeared that his failure to se- 
core this money, though it cast a temporary damp upon 
the spirits of the mutineers, by no means caused them 
owaver in their determinations. A new leader stood 
forward in the person of an officer belonging to the re- 

iment of Salem; a fine old soldier, who had served as 
jout t-Celonel im the Bronch i _of the 
Dauphin’s dragoons. ‘This man conducted their corres- 
ondence with equal skill and energy, and warned them 
hat the day for action could not. be far distant. Nor 
was it far distant. One day, in the month of December, 
it came out, through the Colonel’s lady, that our desti- 
nation would certainly be England, where we were to 
take rank and do duty as Queen Charlotte’s body 
guards. Now, as I have already stated, the ideas of 
England, and of perpetual imprisonment on board of 
thip, could not in our minds be separated ; and the con- 
spirators, whose plans were all matured, determined not 
towaste another hour, but to take advantage of the ef- 
fect of this confirmation of the men’s fears at once to 
acomplish their purposes. 

The tents which we occupied were like those issued 
tothe English troops —of a bell or sugarloaf form, 
laving a pole in the centre, and flaps beneath which 
our saddles and other horse accoutrements might be 
kept dry. Each tent was assigned to eight men, who, 
preadiag straw or hay upon the ground, slept at night 
with their heads towards the pole, and their feet to the 
walls of the tent. One nigit I had ‘retired as usual, 
and together with three of my comrades, stripped, and 
was about to lie down, when we observed that the other 
four not only made no movement to undress, but ap- 
peared to beeunusually busy. ‘They drew their furni- 
tureout of its place—they examined their pistols and car- 
bines, and filled their pouches with ammunition. Now 
we had no ammunition, neither bad any been served 
outto the brigade. We were, therefore, much struck 
by their proeeedings, and demanded the cause of 
them, 

“Oh, there’s-cause enough,” said one of the men 
“and you won’t be many minutes older ere you know 
allabout it, ‘I'he best thing you can do is to throw in 
your lot with us. We are not going to England, and 
We advise you not to go neither.” 

This announcement led of course to a communica- 
tion of the mighty plot, which fir months had been 
carried forward in the camp, and we learned to our 
amazement, that on the firing of a couple of pistols, mul- 
titudes from every regiment, with their arms and horses, 
Would meet and move off in good order. We listened 
‘o the tale in breathless wonder, but we positively re. 
fused to join the narrators, Betray them, indeed, we 
could not, had we even desired to do so, for we were 
naked, and they armed, but neither their arguments nor 
their jokes prevailed to shake our constancy ; and ccas- 
ing at last to urge the point further, they addressed 
Uiemselyes once snore to their preparations. Nor had 
these been long completed, when bang went first one 
Pistol in the front, and then bang, another in the rear, 
As quick as thought our four comrades sprang to their 
feet, ‘Their saddles, bridles, and other appointments 
Were on their arms in a moment; the next saw them 
fitted to their horses, and at the third all were mounted, 
and pushing at full speed to the appointed rallying 


‘tom all the other alignements, scores of troopers, in the 
best order, who fell into their places with the regularity 
of a parade, wheeled into column and set forward. 
Moreover, the whole thing was managed by those who 
knew perfectly what they were about. ‘Trumpets 
sounded, advanced-guards and rear-guards were equally 
thrown out, and away they went at a brisk trot, leaving 
behind them a scene of indescribable alarm and con- 


The report of the pistol shots, followed by the bray- 


There | ing of trumpets, and the rapid tread of ‘hoofs as the 


conspirators passed through the lines, soon roused 
every man and officer in the camp. The bugles began 
to sound, and in all directions might be seen people 
hurrying to and fro, some naked, others half dressed, and 
all demanding from those who met them the cause 
of the disturbance, At last the retreat of the con- 
spirators was ascertained, and the whole of the 
remaining force received orders to accoutre, and to pur- 
sue with as little delay as possible. For in Germany, 
where are so-many independent states, which abut one 
upon another, the escape of deserters, if not immediately 
intercepted, is inevitable, inasmuch as he who once pas- 
ses the frontier of a foreign principality is safe from 
pursuit, Now the heath of Schwarm lies at no great 
distance from the borders of Brunswick one side, and 
of Prussia on the other ; it was therefore of: the utmost 
consequence to cut off the conspirators from both these 
points, otherwise all control over them would be lost. 
On therefi:re we went, at the top of our speed, as svon 
as the regiments were formed, with such a preponder- 
ancy of numbers as nothing it was imagined could re- 
sist. But as we closed upon the fugitives, our inferi- 
ority in one essential respect:was painfully taught us. 
We had no ammunition, they were well supplied; and 
their rear-guard, by a continued and well-directed fire of 
carbines, kept us at adistance. And never haveI seen 
an officer play his part more gallantly than the French 

colonel did, by whom the conspiracy came in the end to, 
be managed. He took his station with the last of the 
rear-guard ; he changed his positions from time to time, 
according to the nature of the country through which 

he passed; and showed himself anxious only to secure 
for his people a safe retreat. But all his exertions did 

not prevail, There lay on the frontier an English re- 

giment, the fifteenth dragoons, commanded, I believe, by 

Lord Cathcart in person. An express reached them in 

time, and the general, throwing himself between the 

fugitives their line of retreat, stopped them. ‘Then 

we closed upon them from the rear, in such force, thdt 

resistance became hopless; we surrounded them, and 

after a fruitless effort to break through, they laid down 

their arms. 

The conspirators were brought back to the heath of 
Schwarm and thoroughly sifted. The multitude were 
reasoned with as deluded men, and sent back to their 
duty, while three, of whom the French colonel was one, 
were selected as fit, from their rank, and conduct in 
the business, to be made examples of to the’rest. They 
were sent close prisoners to Bremen, tried by a court- 
martial, and condemned to suffer. Meanwhile Baron 
Hompesch paraded his regiment, and addressed them 
in a speech so moving, that it brought tears into my 
eyes. He assured them, that the misconduct of a por- 
tion had not diminished his affection for the whole ; that 
he pitied even the delinquents, whose noble feelings had 
been imposed upon ; and that his only wish was ,to re- 
cover their confidence, which could nowhere be more 
safety reposed than in him, and in the rest of his of- 
ficers. Let them never listen again to designing men. 
Wherever the regiment went, there should he go also; 
whatever their fortunes might be, he should share them ; 
his ambition never having extended further than to be 
treated by his men as their farther. Finally, having 
told us not to believe every idle rumour that might 
reach us——for we should certainly pass that winter on 
the Elbe, he dismissed us, not indeed reconciled to the 
prospect of transportation to England, but much moved 
by the force of his eloquence. Nevertheless, it soon be- 
came apparent that, on the partof our superiors, very 
little confidence was reposed in us. The camp was 
broken up the very next day,and the six regiments 
were scattered over the face of the country, each pitch- 
ing its tents in a field by itself, and no two being per- 
mitted to keep up the slightest intercourse with one 
another, 

We had occupied our new position but a very few 
days, when a general parade was ordered, and he heard, 
as we proceeded towards the place of muster, that the 
heads of the conspiracy were that morning to be shot. 
Accordingly the six regiments met on the heath of 
Schwarm, where they drew up on three sides of'a square, 
the fourth side being vacant. Yet the objects which 
there met our eyes were striking enough. ‘Three graves 
had been dug over-night, beside which stood three open 
coffins ; and the country people, who soon began to col- 
lect in crowds, made us aware, by-and bye, that those 
by whom the*'were to be occupied were approaching. 
It may be necessary to add, that on our flank stood de- 
tachments ofartillery, who loaded their guns with canis- 
ter, and turned their muzzles towards us — while the 
English regiment kept somewhat apart, as if ready to 
act should occasion require. Well, we had remained 
thus about an hour and a half, when the sound of mili- 
tary music, low and plaintive, was heard in our rear. 
It grew gradually louder, and we could by-and-bye dis- 
tinguish that a dead march was played, a circumstance 
which, of itself, would have sufficed to inform us, had 
the peasantry been silent, that the prisoners were at 
hand. They came, each attended by a clergyman, and 
all strictly guarded ; and two out of the three walked 
dejectedly, like men who felt their situation, The third, 
namely, the Lieutenant-Colonel, kept his head erect, 
and, instead of attending to his spiritual companion, 
looked earnestly from time to time towards a large New- 
fuundland dog. ‘This noble animal had been his com- 
panion for some years; and now, as it walked by his 
side to the place of execution, he ceased not to pat its 
ample head, and seemed pleased when itanswered to his 
caress. Such was the order in which they came, till 
having reached our ground, a squadron wheeled back 
by threes, and they were admitted into the heart of the 
square. It is customary in like cases to tie up the eyes 
of the prisoners, in order that they may not shrink 
when the signal for firing is given; while they them- 
selves, kneeling upon their coffins, await the word in the 
attitude of prayer. His companions readily acceded to 
the wishes of the officer by whom the firing party was 
commanded ; but the Colonel would do nothing of the 
sort. No; he had faced death too often to fear 
him now: he would neither permit himself to be 
blindfolded, nor bend the knee, In an upright position, 
and smoking his cigar, he stood to receive the volley ; 
and when he saw the carbines levelled, he held out his 
breast proudly towards them. ‘There was but one dis- 
charge. Several balls passed through his head, others 
riddled his companions in misfortune, and all three, af- 


Stound in front of the camp. ‘Thither, too, proceeded,ster we had marched round and gazed upon them, 


were thrust into their coffins, and committed to the 
dust: 

1 must not forget to say one word relative to the Co- 
lonel’s dog. When he found himself besides his coffin, 
the Colonel embraced his fourfooted companion, and 
gave him to one of the soldiers on duty, who led him 
aside by the collar, like one who understvod his part, and 
was prepared to play it out. ‘The dog whined and 


struggled a little, as if anxious to return to his master 
5 


—but no time was afforded for such a display. The 
volley: pealed out; the dog bounded on his hind legs, 
and barked aloud: but his new master held him tight. 
He was led off the ground, vainly resisting, and I can- |i 
not:tell what became of him afterwards. 


| ever ploughed the decp. Ships of war of every size 
CHAPTER III. and class were there without number. Merchantmen' 
I VISIT ENGLAND, AND SEE SOMETHING OF OTHER LANDS. transports, vietuallers, crowded round them, while to 
Wr returned to our camp on the evening of that day, | and fro beats were continually passing, ésif all the mar. 
very much down-hearted; for the spectacle which we | itime affairs of the whole world had been under dis- 
had witnessed’ was a melancholy one, and our hopes | cussion. Nobody from our vessel,.however, was per- 
concerning the future were far from bright. To be/ mitted togo on shore. On the contrary, after laying 
sure, Baron Charles was kind and considerate towards | in a slight stock of fresh provisions, we again hoisted 
us; and his assurance that we should winter on the | sail, and made for the mouth of the Southampton river, 
Elbe had the effect of throwing our fears a good deal | where, @t a “place called Hythe, on a neck of landgjut- 
into the distance. But the passage of a few days suf-| ting into the sea, we were finally disembarked, and 
ficed tu renew again, to their utmost pitch, the appre- | marched into quarters. 
hensions under which we laboured. There came an| We had every reason to be satisfied with the pains 
order, we knew not whence, to inspect the horses, and | which‘the English government must have taken to ren- 
to cast such as might be unfit for service; and the | der us comfortable. Hut barracks, composed of wood , 
severity of the weather had of late so affected them, that | were prepared for us, and commodious’ stables for our 
a considerable proportion out of the whole number were | horses ; while our bedding, provisions, pay, and general 
condemned. Immediately a suspicion arose that we | allowances, were‘all on the most’ liberal scale. Neither 
were all to be dismounted; and when, in addition to | did any great while elapse ere a thorough remount was 
this, we received orders to march for Staden, to a man | provided for us; so that in the course of a week or two 
we concluded that we should thenceforth act as infantry | we felt as soldiers ought to do, who respect themselves, 
on board the English fleet. Not often has a regiment | and are taught from experience to feel, that they are in’ 
of German hussars executed a movement in worse or- | the service of a just and liberal government. It seem 
der than that which marked the progress of our jour- | ed, too, as if the English were determined to load us 
ney from the heath of Schwarm to Staden. In spite of | with honours, and by so doing, to remove whatever of 
a strong rear-guard, and all the vigilance of the officers, | disinclination to the new service might linger in our 
many deserted by the way; and many more, when} minds. We had been less than a month in the 
brought out into mutiny. I do not know that any lives | when his Royal Highness the Duke of York, the Prince - 
were lost, though even that is possible, for swords were | of Wales, and the whole of the head-quarter staff, came 
drawn and blows struck without regard to consequences. | down to review us. I knew that we went through the 
Nevertheless, afler a good deal of trouble and confusion, | manaeuvres of the day in a very creditable manner, and 
both men and horses were embarked, after which the | that our appearance, bearing, and general state of disci 
ships parted from their moorings, and dropping down to | pline deserved approbation ; but I fancy, now, that the 
an anchorage off the port of Gluckstadt there took their | encomiums bestowed upon us were exaggerated. Not 
stations, ; content to feast us, after the review was over, upon 
I had never seen the mighty ocean till now. | had | roasted sheep arid hogsheads of ale, the Prince of Wales . 
never beheld a fleet, nor witnessed the wonders that are | caused it’té’ be announced that he had adopted us as his 
visible to those who occupy their business in great /own regiment; and taking away our old buttons, gave 
waters ; and I acknowledge that the effect produced upon | us new—richly plated, and stamped with the ostrich 
my mind was quite overwhelming. We lay at the very | feathers and the motto of the principality. After this 
mouth of the Elbe, and though land was on either side | there was not a man among us that doubted that our 
of us, in front was the North Sea, rolling its huge waves | next remove would be to London, and our next duty 
to and fro in unspeakable magnificence. There was | over Queen Charlotte; and when in the monthof June. 
around us, too, a perfect forest of masts; while the music j there came an order to embark, we concluded that the 
fo the differant bands, as they played onthe ships’ decks | only means of reaching the English capital was by 
—the occasional booming of signal-guns— the constant | water. 
interchange of communications, by flags during the day,} | We went on board of ship as quietly as possible, and 
by blue lights at_ night—produced altogether such an | congratulated one another on our good fortune, won- 
effect, as to stupify by reason ofits intensity. Nor was | dering, indeed, how long the voyage would last, but 
it by me alone that the influence of novelty was expe-| never doubting as to its purpose. Thus it was, when, 
rienced. The men in general forgot their fears in the |on the morning of the third day some staff-officers 
contemplation of so many wonders, and for a brief space, | went round the ships, and read from an orderly-book 
being well supplied with provisions of every sort, they | the der-in-chief’s direction, that we should pro- 
appeared reconciled to their destiny. But week after | ceed without loss of time to St. Domingo. There was 
week passed on, and we sti!l continued stationary ; and | not a soultamong us who knew where St. Domingo-lay, 
the winter set in with its furious storms and terrible | or what we should do when we arrived there, till the 
sea-sickness ; whatever of enthusiasm might have been | colonel, who followed the cortége, explained that it was 
excited for a moment soon died away, and we became | a place where gold and silver abounded; and that the 
as anxious as cver to give Baron Hompesch the slip, | King of England sent us to that favoured spot, in order 
znd to return to our own homes. It was a most unwise | that we might return, each man, with a fortune. He 
policy that which kept us confined in narrow transports | spoke with great animation, and seemed to expect that 
during the whole winter ; for it taught us to regard our | we should cheer him when his speech ended; but we 
Colonel as a deceiver, who, keeping the word of promise | had. not forgetton the harangue on Schwarm Heath, 
to the ear, and breaking it to the sense, was not to be | and continued silent. Neither were we left long in 
usted. - ignorance as to the real nature of the country towards 
Desperate as our situation might well appear to be,| which it was the will of our néw masters that we 
there were not wanting among us those who still con- | should proceed. The sailors soon informed us that our , 
tinued to meditate an escape, and to devise plansfor effect. | destination was the West Indies, ard it is but justice 
ing it. We were visited.daily, particularly from the | to add, that we‘heard their declaration without surprise. 
Danish side, by bum-boats, which brought alongside | Yet we were surprised when it came to be bruited 
bread, beer, tobacco, and fruit, and drove with us, to | about, that Baron Hompesch was not to accompany us. 
whom pay had been recently issued, a very profitable | “It is only of a piece with the rest of his behaviour,’ 
trade. It was resolved by some of our most determined | said we; “let him stay—who cares? his successor, 
sea-haters, to seize one of these vessels ; and, to the num- | Colonel Hellemer, is as good a soldier as he, and we 
ber of about a dozen, they accomplished their purpose. | will follow him cheerfully, for he will never forfeit his 
There was asort of cutter, or large open sail-boat, which } word.” 
came every day to tle ship’s side, about noon,and was} Our voyage to the West Indies occupied the space of 
in the habit of staying one, or two, or three hours, ac-| seyen weeks; for we quitted Southampton about the 
cording to the facility with which the owner might dis- | middle of June, and beheld the lovely shores of Barba- 
pose of his wares. Her crew consisted of only two men, | does loom above the waters, some time in the begin- 
and these my comrades made up their minds to over-| ning of August. We did not land here, though we lay 
power. Accordingly, one day, when all hands were | at anchor sometime in the roadstead, and were liberally 
below: watering their horses, and the officers had with- | supplied by the Governor with fruit at the public ex: 
drawn into the cabin to lunch, the conspirators, having | pense, and with fresh provisions at our own. Neither 
armed themselves with swords and pistols, rushed upon | had there occurred during the passage anything worthy 
deck—scized the two boatmen, who had just come on | of mention, except that the woman and child, to whom 
board—thrust them down into the hold—shut the hatch- | I have already alluded, both died, and were both com- 
es upon them, with threats of doing more—and passed, | mitted to the deep. -In like manner, though we furmed 
in a shorter space oftime than I have taken to describe | part of the force which, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 


it, into the bum-boat. In an instant it was up sail and 
away. They waved their caps to us, gave us a hearty 
cheer, and, having the wind in their favour, we saw them 
skim through the deep like a water-fow], when some ene- 
iny has scered her, and she is too much alarmed to fly. 
It was to no purpose that the officers, taking the alarm, 
shouted to them to return—or that a signal-gun being 
fired, the man-of-war’s launches all hastened in pursuit. 
The fugitives got so near to the Danish shore, that they 
ran the boat aground, and then leaped, up to their necks, 
into the water. Moreover, Baron Hompesch, who chan- 
ced at the time to be sojourning in the town of Gluck - 
stadt, vainly offered them a free pardon if they would 
return, They had made up their minds to dare the 
worst ; and as the authorities of the place could not re- 
fuse them passports, they sct out next day on their pro- 
gresshomewards. What became of them even.ually I 
do not know ; but it is probable that they either returned 
to their homes, or took service with one or other of the 
corps which were then collecting recruits for continen- 
tal service everywhere throughout Germany. 

The.escape of these twelve had the natural effect of 
increasing the vigilance of those whose business it was 
to hinder so mischievous a precedent from being follow- 
ed. Grec# precautions were taken to keep the rest of 
us where we were, and they succeeded; for afler a 
cheerless winter, about eleven hundred men, with per- 
haps half as many horses, still answered to the name 
of Hompesch’s Hussars; and in spite of our reluctance 
to cross the sea, it was felt by most of us as a relief, 
when on the 7th of April, £795, the signal for sailing 
was hoisted. Our voyage, to be sure, was a rough one, 
for we had scarce lost sight of land, when a storm arose, 
during the continuance of which we were battened 
under hatches, Yet we got through it at last; and but 
for the circumstance that one of our men’s wives 
brought a little one into the world during the height of 
its violence, I do not know that I should have paused to 
remark upon it. Poor things, they were as well taken 
care of in the trying hour as circumstances would 
allow; and they survived it, only to be committed a few 
months subsequently to the deep. Ry 

We had been just a weck at sea, the latter portion of 


reduced the island of St. Lucie, I cannot say that in 
the glories of that enterprise we had any right to share. 
It is true that an aide-de-camp came on board with an 
order that we should leave our horses, and disembark as 
light infantry to aid in the assault of the fort. But this 
our gallant colonel positively refused to do. “ My regi- 
ment,” said he, “is a cavalry regiment: we are quite 
ready to serve anywhere as such, but we know nothing 
of the dutics of infantry soldiers, and must refuse to 
undertake them.”” ‘The consequence of this remon- 
strance was, that we remained quietly in our ships, 
whence we beheld with the liveliest interest the pro- 
gress of the assault; which, as it was carried on chiefly 
by night, presented to us a spectacle such as soldiers | 
love to gaze upon, and civilians to read about. Three 
days’ fighting gufficed to reduce the fort, which stood 
upon the top of a conical hill, and was gallantly defended; 
after which the whole island submitted, and the troops 
employed being left free to proceed to their respective 
destinations, we, as a matter of course, steered for St, 
Domingo... 

It is no business of mine to state what the circum- 
stances might be which carried an armed hostile force 
in the year 1794, from England to St. Domingo. 1 
knew at the time too little of the English language to 
inquire into that matter; and had the contrary been 
the case, I should have scarcely thought with my ne-- 
tions of a soldicr’s duty and the habits of a soldier's 
life of instituting such inquiry. All, therefore, that I. 
am now required to say is, that our regiment landed at 
a place called Cape Nicholas Mole, where we found an 
encampment already formed, and whence, after some 
time given to repose and refreshment, we passed forward 
to the chief harbour on that coast, the city of Port au 
Prince. There we disembarked, carrying with us our 
horses, baggage,.and all other things necessary for ser- 
vice; being nothing loath to escape from the imprison. 
ment*of a ship, and mightily pleased both with the: 
scenery and the excellent tiving that was afforded. For 
all the necessaries, and most of the luxuries of Ife 
were abundant; and our arrears of pay being. pune. 
tually accounted for, we had funds at our disposal 
amply eufficient for the gratification of our most extrave 


| i 
~ | which was fine, when the shores of England became 
=n isible, and we gazed upon them from the vessel's side : 
th and wonder. We steered for Ports. 
mouth, between which and the Isle of Wight we cast d 
foe pnchor; our berth being in the middle of such a fleet 4 
eae as might bave struck with awe the oldest ‘sailor that Si 
t field. | 
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‘wishes, Yet there occurred an incident there 
which “had well nigh led to serious consequences. 

We were marched toa sort of bazaar or public mar- 
ket, surrounded on a, sides by long ranges of build- 
ings, the egress to which was through a single gate, at 
which of course a guard was mounted. ‘There, to. 
gether with some English infantry, quarters were as- 
signed. to us, which in themaselves were far from being 
commaodious, and which were rendered the less su by 
reason of their lying at sorme distance from the stables 
where our horses were accommodated. Now, it so 
happened that an order had been issued to hinder the 
English passing into the town without 
leave——whereas we were free to go and come when we 
liked, so long a» we came back at the usual hour of 
roll-call, nine o'clock at night. 1 don’t know by what 
motive the English soldiers were actuated, but they 
took it into their heads to refuse a passage to us, and 
the officer commanding the guard, instead of reproving 
them for the act, openly joined in it. We were not 
inelined to endure such treatment as this. We knew 
not one word of their were igno- 
rant of their customs—we’ only felt assured that noth- 
ing had been said to us which could be construed into 
an order of restraint,and we determined to resist. Ac- 
cordingly, about a hundred of us in number came 
forth, sword in hand, knocked down the sentry, burst 
through“the gate, and called upon our comrades to fol- 
low. Em a moment the officer on duty turned out his 
guard and made the men prime and load. Information 
was sent off to the general commanding, and some six- 
pounders golloping down, were turned towards the bar- 
racks. -Meanwhile the hussars within complained to 
their officers, and demanded either that they would see 
their wrongs redressed, or give them leave to vindicate 
their own honour with their own hands. And trily, it 
was well for all parties, that Colonel Hellemer arrived 
in time, to repress the fury of a thousand angry men, 
all of them armed; for we felt that we were more than 


“a’match for the English infantry, and as to the guns 


these we could have carried at arush. But the Colo- 
nel having assured us that he would see into the matter, 
we became quiet, while he Inurried away to head-quar- 
ters and gave his version of the story. The result was, 
that im a quarterofan hour ‘the cannon were with- 
drawn. An order came out that noone belonging to 


. our corps should be interrupted, and we spent a fort- 


night or three weeks agreeably enough; enjoying full 
liberty of egress and ingress, and subject only to the 
accustomed restraints, to which all soldiers are liable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 SEE SOME SERVICE, AND WITNESS SERIOUS ACCIDENTS 

IN ST.. DOMINGO. 

Ovr sojourn in Port au Prince, after the date of this 
adventure, was not very protracted. It was judged ex- 
pedient to reinforce the army in advance, and we were 
marched, in consequence, some miles towards the moun- 
tains, where’ we occupied tlre plantations of Jemecour, 
Cheitre, Borshlaw, &c.,as far as St. Mary, in the dis- 
trict of St. Mare. There we remiained for some months, 
in the presence, as we were told, of our enemy, and en- 
gaged, according to the language of the day, in the 
business of real war; but for may part, could not avoid 
remarking: to those wih whoma I associated, that if this 
were indeed war, we had no cause to wish, at any mo- 
ment, for the return of peace. Our commissariat, be 
it observed, was supplied, not only with regularity, but 
in abundance. We had no fighting, or next to none, 
nor did any troops show themselves, for whom we should 
have been justified in entertaiming sentiments even of 
respect. Numbers of brigands endeavoured, it is true, 
to penetrate from time to time within our outposts ; and 
under cover of night they occasionally succeeded in 
stealing a horse or two, or conmmmnitting some other petty 
theft. But as to militury operations, properly so called, 
there were none; our most perilous duties never going 
beyond a patrol, or at the most, an escort of stores or 

isi to head-quarters. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, if EI describe what befel on a certain occasion, 
when I chanced tobe one of a party whose business it 
was to bring up corn, money, amd a stock of medicines, 
from Port au Prince toCheitre, the head-quarters of the 
regiment. 

In the warfare which they carried on in the Isle of 
St. Domingo, the English were opposed by two parties, 
by the French republicans, including the whole of the 
regular army, on the onehand ;_ and by swarms of run. 
away negroes, headed by their own chiefs, on the other. 
These latter were not only very active, but very orderly 
and intelligent. They acted chiefly by night, when 
moving about among the underwood, ina state of ab- 
solute nudity, and encumbered by no load whatever, 
except their firelocks and accoutrements, they harassed 
such of our piquets as kept post at a distance, and now 
and then mnade their way into the rear, On the day 
above referred to, a half troop of Hompesch’s hussars, 
consisting of forty men, marched to Port au Prince in 
the morning, and having received their convoy, set out 
again for the front, which they hoped to reach long 
before midnight. They were far on their way, and 
darkness had setin some time, when being in a narrow 
road, between two hedges of prickly citrons, they were 
suddenly attacked by a body of brigands, and thrown 
into some confusion. The brigands, it afterwards ap- 
peared, had discovered, God knows how, that there was 
money in charge of the troops ; and seeing a mule 
loaded with a large chest,they dashed towards her. 
They were successful in the attack, and drove her off. 
But their chagrin may bejudged of by the mirth which 
was excited among us, when if was ascertained that 
the chest carried off contained only medicines. Neither 
were they so fortunate by-and-bye though they made a 
fierce attempt to retrieve their error. We were now on 
the alert—our rear-guard was strengthened, and having 
lost a mam or two, witha couple of horses, we brought 
inthe rest of ‘our valuable charge safely to head-quar- 


ters. 

Up to this period, and for some time afterwards, our 
supplies came in regularly, and im abundance. A large 
portion of them we drew froma Mirabelle, a town of 
considerable importance in the interior, of which our 
allies (for we had allies among the French royalists), 
aided by a corps of blacks, kept yrossession. They were 
attacked, however, by the republicans, and overpowered 
—which threw us, fora while, wpon the fleet’s stores— 
and though they rallied, the ememny proved too strong 
for them, and Mirabelle was lost. Our general deter- 
mined to recover it, and the army received orders to 
advance for that purpose. We marched in three columns 
—those upon the right and left moved along the com. 
mon roads of the cotry—that in. the centre, to wehich 
our regiment was attached, was compelled to make a 
way for’itself. Nor was the labour of doing so light. 
The entire face of the country ‘was ovérspread with 
‘forests, the roots of which were closed up with the 
prickly pear, so close, so formidable, and so impervious, 


that the pioneers were kepi continually at work, to open 
out for us a passage. The consequence, of course, was; 
that we rarely compassed more than eight miles in a 
day; and sometimes fell short of six. Sill the march 
was conducted with perfect regularity; and every night 
rockets and blue lights were thrawn up, so that each of 
the divided colamns might know exactly the point 
where the others had halted. 

We met with no opposition from the enemy; it was 

impossible indeed that we should; but the nature of the 
country threw in our way some severe obstacles. For, 
besides the forests, of which I have just spoken, there 
were here and there rocky hills to surfnount, which, to 
the cavalry at least, occasioned much trouble and some 
loss, On one occasion in particular, after we had been 
toiling alf day under a burning sun, we suw before usa 
precipitous ridge, which our guides informed us we 
most reeds pass, because there was no spring nearer 
than at its opposite extremity. I must not forget to 
state that we had suffered that day terribly from the 
effects of thirst. ‘There was no water to be had along 
the road, and the little which the men had brought in 
their canteens was all exhausted. Numbers had, there- 
fore, become so faint, that they could scarcely sit their 
horses, and some had even fallen to the ground. In 
particular, I recollect seeing a poor fellow stretched by 
the way side, whom an officer saved from death, by 
pouring the last drop out of the canteen which he him- 
self carried, into the sufferer’s mouth ;—and before two 
hours were passed, I saw the same officer perish for 
the lack of that which he had generously given away. 
However, I cannot linger over scenes like this. for the 
precipice was before us; and spent and feeble as we 
were, we faced it, under the expectation of finding relief 
on the other side. ‘There was no riding up the face of 
that rock, which here and there opened out into terrible 
fissures, even to cast the eye down upon which caused 
the brain to turn round, for no bottom ¢ould be discern. 
ed. On, therefore, we went, each man leading his horse, 
which gathered up its feet likea cat on the edge of the 
gulf, and sprang over. Yet, all passed not thus. From 
time to time a cry from the lookers-on told of man and 
horse having missed their spring; and the crash among 
the branches was all that proclaimed their progress to 
annihilation. Nevertheless, we gained the summit of 
the ridge at last, and began to descend. But our horror 
may be conceiyed when the guides whom we had sent 
forward reported that the spring was dry. We had no 
power to complain. Our lips were black, our tongues 
clave to the roofs of our mouths; we could only look 
up to Heaven, as if to seek that support from above 
which the earth refused to furnish. Nor did we ask it 
in vain, When our misery was at its height, the sky 
became all at once black with clouds, and God gave us 
water from above. Ay, some who have never felt as I 
did then, may smile when they are told that Providence 
interfered to save the lives of his creatures ; but when 
the raincame down, and we caught it in our handker- 
chiefs, and drank from them, or from the long grass at 
our feet, there were few among us so hardened as not 
to return thanks to Him from whom alone all blessings 
flow. Nay, the very horses seemed conscious of the 
arm that had sustained them. They dashed their noses 
into the wet grass, and satisfied the demands, both of 
hunger and thirst, at the same moment. 
With the rain came a furious storm of thunder and 
lightning, which lasted all night. Every flash as it 
went forth showed the whole of the surrounding scenery 
for a moment, and then all was dark, while rock and 
covert sent back in long and terrible echoes the peals 
which in rapid succession followed one another. Nota 
murmur eseaped us, however, conscious as we were, 
that by such means alone could our lives have been 
preserved; and when day-light returned, we resumed 
our march down into the plain, in the highest possible 
spirits. Again we were compelled to lead our horses, 
and our progress was slow, while the plain into which 
we emerged, proved quite unfit for the operations of 
cavalry, inasmuch as the whole of its surface was co- 
vered by fragments of rock, hurled down, as it seemed, 
from the peaks overhead, by some convulsion of nature. 
Yet this was a day of greater excitement than had 
occurred to us sinee first the advance began. The 
eremy showed in our front a battery of ten pieces, 
guarding a sort of avenue through a wood, which it 
was necessary to foree; and after a fruitless effort to 
silence their fire by some discharges from our moun. 
tain guns, the infantry were moved on for the purpose 
of storming it. Nothing could be executed in better 
style than this attack, One rush put the assailants in 
possession of the battery ; from which the enemy re- 
treated in disorder, leaving some prisoners behind. 

Having cleared the way of this obstacle, we resumed 
our march, and about two o’clock found ourselves on 
the bank of a river, beyond which lay a rich and open 
plain of about six miles in extent, with the town of 
Merabelle in its centre. So well, too, had the move. 
ment been arranged, that in ten minutes after we halted, 
the heads of the other columns showed themselves, and 
all crossing the stream simultaneously entered the cul- 
tivated country, just out of cannon shot of the encmy’s 
works. Our general now sent in to summon the place, 
but the governor refused to surrender; und we made 
immediate dispositions for the assault. ‘Thdt night the 
outworks were carried at the point of the bayonet, and 
next day saw the town of. Merabclle committed to the 
flames, 

This service accomplished, and Merabelle converted 
into a heap of ruins, so that it should not again be used 
by the enemy as a post for interrupting our supplies, 
we began our mareh back towards the lines in front 
of Port au Prince; during our progress towards which, 
an adventure befel me, of which it is necessary that | 
should make mention. ‘T’he whole army now proceeded 
by the regular roads, and we were distributed by regi- 
ments and squadrons, as far as circumstances would 
allow, every night for sheltcr among the planters’ set, 
tlements that lay by the way side. I think it was in 
the evening of the second day, that the squadron to 
which I was attached took quarters in a respectable 
dwelling, that lay in a position of singular beauty, just 
under the elbow of a lofty mountain, We were well] 
received by the inhabitants, who hastened to kill and 
dress some sheep for our supper, and who being inform. 
ed that the morrow would be a halting day, assured us 
that we should fare then, just aswe did now. I wasby 
this time a sergeant, and being well pleased with the 
civility of our hosts, was exhorting the men to act gen. 
erously towards them, when the master of the house 
came in, and eyeti me with great attention. At last he 
said in German, “J perceive thet you are not English; 
what countryman are you?” I told him He then 
demanded the name of my birth place. It was uscless 
to say St. Dennis for nobody knew where St. Dennis lay 
—so I replied Dusseldorf. My host grasped my hand, 
said it was his own native city; insisted upon my ac. 
companying him into his parlour, and being bis par- 


imagined, felt nothing loath to indulge him. Accord. 
ingly I was conducted into a well-furnished room, made 
to sit down at table, introduced to the lady of the man- 
sion, a mulatto, with two good-looking daughters, and 
treated in every respect as if I had been one of ‘the 
family. By and by the ladies withdrew, and my new 
friend proceeded to make me acquainted with his his- 


appeared, was Kiester. He was the 
son of a labourer upon the quay, and had himself work- 
ed when a boy at the crane, but getting tired of this 
business had joined a barge, which traded between Dus- 
seldorf and Rotterdam. At the latter place he was kid- 
napped and carried on board.a Dutch ship of wat, 
where the treatment afforded him was of the worst 
kind, and his life became a burthentohim. At last, 
when the vessel touched for water at Port Nicholas de 
Mole he found an opportunity to desert, and made his 
way alone and pennyless into the interior, After sus- 
taining various changes of fortune, he reached the 
plantation where I found him, and acted as elerk to the 
proprietor, a Frenchman from Alsace, who both spoke 
and understood German, and who behaved tohim with 
the tenderness of a father. ‘This man had one ehild, a 
mullatto. He gave her to his clerk to wife, and Mr. 
Kiester became, in consequence, at the decease of his 
benefactor, one of the wealthiest planters in this part 
of the colony. “ And,” continued he, “if you will be 
guided by me, a similar good fortune shall gild your 
latter days. I have no family except these two girls— 
choose which you will for your wife ; and I will imme- 
diately settle you on another of my estates, and adopt 
you as my son,” 

The offer was a very enticing one, but I rejected it. 
I did not relish the thought of deserting, and with nu- 
merous acknowledgments to Mr. Kiester for his gener- 
ous intentions, I told him so. He laughed at my scru- 
ples, and as to what I hinted touching the risk of being 
taken, that he held in sovereign contempt. “ Rest 
thou satisfied,” was his reply, “ I will hide thee where 
théy will never be able to penetrate, and by and by, when 
they arevall driven out of the island, thou wilt be secure. 
For the English will never become masters of St. 
Domingo, and be assured, the period is not very distant 
when they will be glad to escape fromit.” I looked at 
this moment upon my host’s statement as a mere idle 
boast ; and continued inflexible to his intreaties ; little 
imagining that the latter part of his prophecy, at least, 
would so soon receive its fulfilment. Accordingly, 
having spent the next day in riding with him over his 
lands, and the evening in the society of his family, I 
mounted my horse on the following morning, and march- 
ed with my troop. It is just to add, that Mr. Kiester 
pressed upon my acceptance a couple of doubloons, and 
accompanied me tothe end of our first day’s march, 
nor did he leave me till he had exacted a promise that I 
would well weigh his proposal, and inform him should 
any change occur in my sentiments. 

We returned to our old alignment, which extending 
from one bay to another, covered the approaches to Port 
au Prince, St. Nicholas de Mole, and St. Marc, with 
other places of note lying between them. For some 
time, however, we had, in a military point of view, 
hardly any employment; for the enemy were aware of 
our superior strenth, and held aloof from us, But if 
casualties rarely occurred from fire or sword, sickness 
began by degrees to make fearful havoc in our ranks. 
Fever burst in amongst us, and our men died by dozens 
every day. When it came to this, there were estab- 
lished at Cradobuckee two large hvspitala—one for 
those in the first or worst stage ofthe malady, the other 
for convalescents—yet though the utmost care was ta- 
ken of the patients, both by doctors and nurses, the 
former sent comparative'y few tenants to the latter. On 
the contrary, the mortality became such, that we ceased 
to bury the dead with any kind of cermony ; but sent a 
mule or donkey cart twice a day to the hospital, whence 
the corpses were borne off, heaped one upon another, 
and tossed into pits, It was a sad state of thingswhen you 
missed a comrade from parade to-day, and on inquiring for 
him the day after,ascertained that he was in his grave ; 
neither did theevil end here. The enemy were soon 
informed of our losses, and in exact propurtion to our 
inability to cope with them, they became more bold 
and more obtrusive. 

While things were in this state, one or two incidents 
took place, which, as illustrating the habits of the bri- 
gands, and the nature of the perils to whicwwe were ex- 
posed, I may be permitted to describe. The brigands” 
be it observed, had no taste for fighting. They would 
exchange long shots with us freely enough, if necessity 
required ; but they never voluntarily brought on a skir- 
mish—their sole object being plunder, particularly of 
horses and arms. We lay, at this time, by squadrons, 
in various estancias—one of which, culled Chetree, con- 
tained the head-quarters of the regiment. It chanced 
that I formed part of the head-quarter squadron, which 
kept its horses within a sort of kraal or enclosure, sur- 
rounded by long poles driven into the earth, at the dis- 
tance of, perhaps, six inches from one another. The 
horses of the officers, again, were lodged in the etables 
ofthe plantation, and there was one of these, Captain 
Mayatt, who being possessed of three beautiful animals, 
loved them as other people do their children, Captain 
Mayatt, however, was one of those cautious persons, 
who never expend a shilling if they can help it; and 
finding no lock on the stable door, he would not go to 
the expense of providing one. He was content to give the 
sentry directions to look sharp after his treasure, and lay 
down night after night with an easy mind—undisturbed 
by any other cry than All’s well.” 

There came on one night, after the fever had terribly 
reduced us, a furious storm of thunder and rain, amid 
which, the darkness, except when dispelled for an in- 
stant by the lightning, was impenetrable. Throughout 
the whole of the tempest the sentry kept his guard ; and 
from time to time Captain Mayatt heard him call, with 
composure, “ All’s well.” But when the morning broke, 
behold, all was not well. Some brigands had made 
their way into the stable, cut the halters by which the 
Captain’s favourites were fastened, and as the prints of 
their feet demonstrated, had them quietly conveyed to a 
redoubt upon a hill, which the main body occupied at 
some distance. When the sun arose, and Captain 
Mayatt ascertained all this, he was ineonsolable, He 
ordered his troop to mount ; he followed the track within 
gun-shot of the redoubt, and was hindered from going 
farther only by a positive prohibition from the Colonel ; 
for the prints of the hoofs were still before him. At 
last he halted, and lifting up his telescope, applied it to 
his eye—*“ Ah ! there is Jack,” cried he bitterly, 
“ there is Jack sure enough, and Spinster too—Oh ! un- 
happy man that I am; there she stands looking at me, 
with her own bright eyes,and I cannot come near her.” 
There was no standing this, and we all laughed aloud, 


his eyes upom the dear creatures, and ascertain their 
condition, 

It was not, however, upon the horses of the Officers 
alone, that the brigands made an attack—they 
steal along upon their bellies to the fencing of the kraa} 
—tear up or cut down some poles, and lead away some, 
times as many as six or eight troopers in a night. Nay, 
they went even further than this. ‘There was a piquet 
of a serjeant and twelve, mounted at sunset, to protect 
the kraal. T'wo acted asvidettes—two more 
——and the remainder tying up their horses, were ge, 
customed to sleep round a fire, or otherwise dispose of 
themselves according to their own humour. One mop. 
ning when they were about to come off duty, one of 
those who had slept from twelve till two, observed that 
his carbine was missing. He knew that he had leftit 


gone. This excited the curiosity of another and another, 
when it appeared that all were in the same predicament, 
The brigands had stolen upon the horses while the men, 
slept; and being afraid to lead away the animals them. 
selves, they had cut off every carbine, and emptied 
every holster of its pistol. But all our adventures with 
these woolly rascals were not so ludicrous, 

In the rear of the kraal stood a pigeon-house—suppor. 
ted upon four legs—of such a height, that during rain, a 
mounted vidette could place himself beneath, and go 
obtain some shelter. There had been a storm one night, 
and the man on duty was supposed to have taken 
under this strange canopy ; but when the hour of relief 
returned he was nowhere to be found. ‘The horse eame 
back riderless to the kraal; but the rider was gone, 
Well, day after day passed by and still no trace of him, 
till in the end, a notion became general, that he had 
deserted ; but it was not so. Two of our people having 
resolved to plunder the pigeon-house, got a ladder and 
ascended. ‘They were struck by the horrible stench 
which issued from the place; but they still went for. 
ward—and there, with his head cut off, they beheld 
all that remained of their late comrade, passing rapidly 
into decay. ‘The fact was this. Some brigands got 
into the pigeon-house, and casting a lasso over the poor 
fellow’s head, dragged him from his horse by the neck, 
and hauled hi m up to their Jurking place. They there 
put him to death, and plundering him of his arms and 
accoutrements, escaped unobserved to their fastnesses, 

In proportion as hardships increased upon us, the 
discontent which some had from the outset experienced 
towards the service, became more settled. Desertions, 
for the first time, occurred, and the enemy, as if em. 
boldened by this circumstance, closed upon us with in. 
creased activity, rendering each patrol a service of dan- 
ger, and threatening all our communications. Among 
others, there quitted our ranks a mar, of whom I shall 
have oecasion to speak in the sequel, a native of Alsace, 
and a thorough soldier—serjeant Bliss. He went over 
tothe encmy with his horse and other appointments, and 
was immediately promoted by them to the rank ofa 
brigadier of cavalry. Well inured to the operations 
of war (for he had served formerly in the French army), 
Bliss became from that time our most formidable opponent. 
He headed all the scouting parties that broke in upon 
our lines—he Jed the advance wherever our outposts 
were to be attacked, and he was particularly active in 
causing handbills and printed papers to be thrown about 
—of which it was the object to entice our men into 
the adoption of his example. Many a plan was laid 
for seizing him, but they all failed ; for he was an ad- 
mirable horseman—he was particularly well mounted, 
and always contrived to keep at such a distance from 
his old comrades that nono over ded in i 
swords with him. 

Such was the condition of the army in gencral, and 
of the Prince of Wales’s hussars in particular; when 
even my iron frame, which had hitherto withstood all 
inaginable attacks, yielded to the violence of the pre- 
vailing epidemie, and I become alarmingly ill. I was 
sent to the hospital at Cradobuckee, whence neither I 
nor any of my friends expected that I should be remoy- 
ed alive; but my constitution was excellent, and being 
treated with the greatest care, I weathered the five days, 
which few before me had seen out, and began slowly 
to recover, It is but just to state that my recovery | 
owe, in a very great degree, to the kindness of a negro 
nurse, who watched over sine as tenderly as if I had 
been her own son ; and was not tempted, even by the 
prospect of gain, to neglect me. For I had saveda 
pretty large sam of money, which I brought to the hos- 
pital in my saddle-bags, and in the simplicity of my 
heart, showed to her, assuring her, at the same time, 
that if I died, all should be hers, whereas if I recovered, 
she should have only a part. Honour be to that noble- 
hearted negress whose right feeling the prospect of pos- 
sessing all my store never corrupted. She carried me 
about in her arms Jike an infant—she watched beside 
my bed day and night, and brought me through. I gave 
her twelve Spanish dollars, and she was most grateful, 

I pass by the occurrence of an earthquake while I 
lay in the hospital, for these things are common enough 
in the West Indies. Neither will I stop longer than to 
mention that the apartment in which I lay contained 
eighty beds, and that these were thrice filled and thrice 
emptied, the occupants going in succession to the grave 
during my sojourn. As to the hospital for invalids, it 
was managed on a different system, and gave to each 
of us all that we could possibly nced and almost 
all that we desired. At last, I rejoined my regi- 
ment, where my arrival was hailed as an event altoge- 
ther unexpected ; and my comrades were so happy to 
see me, that they made me ill again. But through that 
attack also I made my way; and I never again com- 
mitted imprudences similar to those which brought it 
on. Moreover, F had not long been returned to my 
duty, when our squadron received orders to reinforce 4 
body of infantry, by whom a redoubt, somewhat in ad- 
vance of the position, was held. ‘Fhe enemy, it appear- 
ed, had given out that they would eat their new year’s 
dinner in that redoubt ; and the post being an important 
one, the Conmander-in-Chief determined not to yield it 
without a struggle. As it happened, the French never 
made the attempt. But the officer cominanding ovr 
garrison not wishing: to be idk, turned the tables, and, 
on his own responsibility, pushed forward one dark 
night, and took a whole body of French gentlemen pri 
soners, while enjoying the festivities of ‘a dance within 
their own lines. 

The tine was now, however, at hand when the pro- 
phecy of Mr. Kiester, whieh, when first uttered, I had 
treated with such disrespect, was destined to receive its 
accomplishment. ‘There was no hope of success for the 
English in St. Domingo; in consequence of which out 
advanced line was abandoned, and we fell back to Port 
au Prince. A negotiation followed, of which the results 
were, that we agreed to evacuate the island—the F ronch 
undertaking to return to us our prisoners, and to treat 
with, kindness such, both inhabitants and soldier, 4 


very much to theQaptain’s chagrin, who day after day 


ticular guest while we remained; and J, as may be 


repaired tu the same spot, in order that he might feast | 


judged it expedient to staybehind, It was now that 
Mr. Kiester, true to his original detormination, haste 


in the boot, fastened to the saddle ; but behold, it was. 
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gd down to see me. Again he offered me the hand of 
oe of his daughters, with an assurance that, at his 
death, all the property should come to me; but I de- 
dined it. Upon this he urged my acceptance of ten 
doubloons—entreated me, if I should change my mind 
jn England, to return—laid in for me a sea-stock su- 

ior to that of any officer in the took -of 
me an affectionate farewell, I acknowledge that my 
peart misgave me when his back was fairly turned ; and 
| think now, that my continued refusal of his alliance 
and patronage argued more of obstinacy, on my part, 
than of prudence and good sense. 


CHAPTER V. i 
RETURN TO ENGLAND, AND PASS FROM ONE CORPS TO 
ANOTHER. VISIT GUERNSEY, WEYMOUTH, AND OTHER 
PLACES. 

{ nave as yet said nothing to illustrate either the man- 
ners of the settlers in St. Domingo, or to convey to my 
reader’s mind any idea of the influence which these 
exerted on the minds of our officers, Like almost all 
the planters from France or Spain with whom, in the 
course of a wandering life, it has been my fortune to 
come in contact, the white people of this island were 
singularly illiterate. ‘Their great passion seemed to be 
for gaming, a vice which they carried to such an excess, 
as to stake upon a card or the turn of a die, not only 
their ready money, but horses, carriages, slaves, nay, 
even their very lands, I have seen a French gentleman 
dive into Port au Prince on one evening, (with what 
was there accounted an elegant equipage,) in his car- 
riage, drawn by four mules, and attended by a numer- 
ous cortége of servants—and return from it the next 
day on foot, after losing all, in addition to some thous- 
ands of dollars, at the faro table. It was scarcely to be 
expected that from the influence of this dangerous vice 
oar officers should altogether protect themselves. Se- 
yeral took to the gambling-house as they would toa 
mercantile occupation ; and one, in particular, under. 
went such curious reverses of fortune, that I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to allude to them. ' 

Captain Von Beckenhaupt, of our corps, was a very 

officer, though somewhat violent in his temper, 
and very wilful. He was one of the first to visit the 
firo table at Port au Prince, and beginning at first with 
small stakes, he went on from day to day till he be- 
came as bold and dexterous a player as the best of 
them. I remember his returning to his quarters in the 
advance on several occasions, loaded with money. So 
weighty, indeed, were the bags of dollars, that he was 
forced to hire persons to carry them; and once he 
emptied them out on the floor of his apartment, being 
too much elated even to count them. Next night he 
returned in equal triumph; while on the third he 
brought with him, not money alone, but a carriage, 
mules, slaves, and various trinkets, all of which he had 
won from an unfortunate planter. So much good luck 
could not fail, however, to render an ardent-minded 
man giddy. Captain Von Beckenhaupt grudged even 
the time that was required for the performance of his 
ordinary duty ; and being ordered to march with his 
troop to a distant station, he refused to obey. The con- 
sequence was, that, rather than be tried by a court-mar- 
tial, he sent in his resignation, which was accepted. 
But behold the result! Having removed to Port au 
Prince, and resigned himself wholly to gaming as to a 
business, his luck changed, and his winnings went from 
him ; and so reduced was he when we marched in for 
the purpose of embarkation, that he was forced to solicit 
the charity of his -former companions, in order to hinder 
him from starving. A subscription was raised for him 
in the corps, of which he received the amount. But how 
he used it, or what ultimately became of him, I do not 
know. 

At the period of which I have just spoken, as that of 
our return to the capital of French St. Domingo, the 
Prince of Wales’s hussars were sadly reduced in point 
of numbers. When we landed at St. Nicholas de Mole 
we could muster very nearly eleven hundred men ; we 
were now about two hundred and twenty fit for duty, 
and about as many more in hospital. Of the latter, 
some, whe considered themselves convalescent, followed 
us on board of ship, and not a few out of this number 
were committed, during our homeward passage, to the 
deep. But the circumstance which gave greatest an- 
noyance to the healthy members of the corps was the 
wretched condition of the. vessel into which we were 
crowded. A drunken captain, an idiotic mate, with 
swarms of rats, musketoes, cockroaches, and other rep- 
tiles, tormented us from morning till night, and put us 
in continual fear of our lives ; so that at one time both 
officers and men had well nigh risen in mutiny, and re- 
fused to quit the island, But our scruples were ‘inally 
overcome by the assurance that other vessels were just 
as miserably provided ; and we were preparing to put 
to sea, when a cutter worked up, having Baron Hom- 
pesch himself on board. It was too late for him to ad- 
dress us now, though he did so with tears in his eyes. 
His expressions of esteem and commiseration produced 
upon us no effect, for he had deceived us once, and we 
believed him capable of deceiving us again; so he went 
away without recciving one mark of respect, and we 
never saw him aflerwards. 

Our homeward passage was attended only by those 
accidents to which all who cross the Atlantic are liable : 
we had some heavy gales, which dismasted us, and for 
a considerable time we navigated the seas alone, under 
acouple of jury-masts, ‘the Channel a frigate hove 
in sight, to which we made signals of distress; and she, 

ing us in tow, carried us into Plymouth. There we 
remained for about a fortnight, while the ship was re- 
fitting, very much refreshed by the supplies which 
Teached us from the shore, and permitted occasionally 
to stretch our limbs by a walk in the town ; after which 
We again put to sea, and steered for Guernsey. We 
landed in that island, with our baggage and equipments, 
and spent a month in St. Hilier barracks, as happily as 
need befor Guernsey was then full of life and gaiety. 
Crowds of privateers filled its harbours, the crews of 
which circulated prodigious sums of money among the 
natives ; while we, having large arrears of pay and other 
allowances tg receive, felt ourselves quite in a condition 
to keep pace with them. On the whole, I hardly re- 
cullect a month of more incessant festivity than that to 
which I now refer; nor a more general lamentation 
When the order at length arrived tc take shipping and 
Pass over to the main land. : 

From Guernsey we removed to Southampton, or 
rather to the village of Ealing, where to our great sur- 
Prise we found the skeletons of the two regiments of 
Old and New Rouen, cantoned in the same barracks. 
They, like ourselves, had served in the West Indies, 
and were so much reduced, that it was judged inexpe- 
dient at the Horse-guards to keep them up as separate 
Sorps. Accordingly we had not long occupied our new 
quarters, when it was announced to us on parade, that 
his Royal Highness, the commander-in-chief, would per- 


mit any man to volunteer into any of his Britannic m™ 
jesty’s regiments of horse or foot, and grant a bountY 
to. all who thus transferred their services. It may b® 
necessary to observe, that among continental troops, no 
man who has bégun in the cavalry, and above all in the 
Hussars, ever dreams of enrolling himself in a: regi- 
ment of infantry. Such a step would be accounted a 
degradation, and as hussar regiments in general are 
dressed with very great magnificence, the individuals 
belonging to them acquire an esprit de corps, such as 
you will scarcely find in any other armed body. This 
feeling was particularly evinced at Southampton, when 
first a party from the twenty-fifth English light dragoons, 
and afterwards similar party from some foot regiment 
came among us. Our uniform was of the most splen- 
did description. We wore scarlet shakots, with white 
lace—blue jackets richly ornamented, white buckskin 
pantaloons, and three quarter boots, while our appoint- 
ments were a sabre and sabre-tash, the latter covered 
with scarlet, edged with white, and suspended by strings 
of such length as to keep it dangling to our heels 
Thus clothed, and accustomed to our sheep-skin sad- 
dles, we were, if the truth must be spoken, prodigious 
dandies; and our appearance, for we were all well- 
grown men, would have done no discredit to the best 
household troops in Europe. 

When the proclamation was first read upon parade, 
there were many among us who experienced no disin- 
clination to act upon it; but the arrival of the party 
from the twenty-fifth dragoons at once effaced the im- 
pression, ‘These men were dressed in dirty grey jack- 
ets, leather helmet caps fearfully heel-balled, white lea- 
ther breeches, and shoes, and long black gaiters. They 
wore white feathers thrust into the sides of the helmets, 
and sabre-tashes tucked up so as to descend no lower 
than the hips. On the whole we had never seen such 
spectacles; and hence, though the non-commissioned 
officers exerted themselves with laudable pertinacity in 
the cause, not one man could they get from us. The 
infantry were just as unsuccessful, and both retired. 
Then it was that after an interval of a few weeks, our 
major announced to us upon parade, that a fresh project 
had been entertained in reference to some of us. In 
Guernsey it appeared that the patrol duty had hitherto 
been performed by detachments from the yeomanry 
cavalry, a species of force, which being composed of the 
sons of gentlemen and farmers, did not always find it 
convenient to turn out. The designs of the supreme 
authorities now pointed to enrol one hundred men from 
our regiment, under the denomination of Guernsey 
Hussars, and to employ them permanently in guarding 
the island from invasion by the French, with which it 
was*continually threatened. The major played his 
cards very skilfully, and won his game. One hundred 
of the best men volunteered, and having equipped us in 
splendid dresses, he put himself at our head, and we 
again passed over to our old quarters, us Guernsey 
Hussars. 

It is not worth while to describe the order of our du- 
ties here, which consisted in furnishing piquets, and 
passing patrols nightly along the coast. We thought 
nothing of these things, and very little of our drilling 
and parades, but we found the major grow daily more 
and more strict; for every petty irregularity which used 
in former days to be overlooked, was now rigidly pun- 
ished, Neither were our punishments of a trifling na- 
ture. It is true that we had no cat-o’-nine-tails, but the 
bastinado was at all times freely administered, and that, 
which constitutes the universal punishment in the ar- 
mies of Germany, is no trifle. ‘The order of it is this. 

We have uo such thing as a regimental court-martial 
among us. Every officer, every sergeant, every corporal, 
can send a man, either to the guard-house or to the 
black-hole, according to the nature of his offence, care 
being taken that the causes of his confinement are stated 
in the grand report, which is sent in to the command- 
ing officer next morning at relieving time. Besides 
this, a subaltern may, of his own authority, order a man 
to receive five-and-twenty lashes, a captain may give 
fifty, and a commandant as many as a hundred ; which 
are thus inflicted. ‘The culprit is laid across a truss of 
straw, either stripped to his drawers or not, according 
to the crime of which he has been guilty, and a cor- 
‘poral stands over him, having in his hand a hazel stick, 
of a circumference just sufficient to pass freely into a 
carbine, but no more. With this, on a signal given, he 
gives two flourishes in the air, and at the third, comes 
with all his strength across the prisoner’s body : taking 
care to drive the point of his stick into the flesh, and to 
produce a wound which is sometimes terrible to look 
upon. Talk of flogging! I tell you the bastinado isa 
thousand times more severe ; in fact, I do not believe 
that any man could take a hundred blows well laid on 
and live, Still such is the effect of custom, that among 
us the punishment is little regarded. We will avoid it 
if we can; for we all dread it very much; but no man 
fancies that he is disgraced by it, provided he do not 
suffer for a crime which is in itself disgraceful. And 
let me add, we have no teasing punishments; such as 
drill, confinement to barracks, and other things which, 
without preventing crime, only irritate the criminal. 
Ours is summary justice, which we all know, and hold 
in respect. 

Well, the bastinado went with awful rapidity in 
Guernsey, and what is more, when the bounty came to 
be distributed, we found, that instead of four pounds 
each man, the sum originally promised, we received but 
a dollar, with which to drink the king’s health. This 
was a grievous disappointment to us; but as we were 
all flush of cash, we could have easily got the better of 
it, but for the tyranny to which we were subjugated. 
Now we had not reckoned upon this, and having been 
heretofore little accustomed to it, a spirit of insubordina- 
tion, bordering upon mutiny, was stirred up among us. 
At last the matter was brought to a point. We had 
lived for a while in the same burracks with the Sixty- 
first infantry, and had witnessed, with horror, the fre- 
quent application of the cat: but never dreamed that to 
us, brought up under a different system, that species of 
punishment would be applied. Our major, in an evil 
hour, determined to show us, that we were, not less than 
the Sixty-first, subject to the English military code, 
One of our men, having committed some depredation, 
was brought to a general court-martial, and sentenced 
to receive five hundred lashes; the whole of which were 
inflicted in our presence, at a stable-dress parade, within 
the barrack square of the Sixty-first, which stood all the 
while under arms to watch the event. 

We returned home from witnessing this spectacle in 
a stute almost of desperation ; and three or four laying 
their heads together, resolved to deliver their comrades, 
if it should be possible, from their thraldom. For this 
purpose we sought out an attorney in the town, and 
caused him to write in our names a letter to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, in which all our griev- 
ances were set forth, . Among other things, we in- 
formed the Duke of the amount of bounty which we 
had received, and implored him to reevive us as volun- 


teers into the York Hussars, a foreign regiment, which, 
being then in process of preheat, ok from the Com- 
mander-in-chief its distinctive appellation, inasmuch as 
his Royal Highness had been appointed to the.com. 
mand of it. The letter was despatched the same ere- 
nitig, and we returned home well pleased with the 


week after week, passed by, without any reply being 
vouchsafed, apprehensions began by degrees to be en- 
tertained that we had been unfairly dealt with, At 
length, however, we received satisfactory proofs, that 
our memorial had reached its destination. The Major 
summoned us to parade one day, and appeared before 
us with a face flushed with anger. He declared that 
he would know the name of the rascal who had dared 
to memorialize the Commander-in-chief, and conducted 
himself throughout more like a madman than an officer 
of tank and some reputation. At last he wound up 
by exclaiming,“ You have applied to be received shte 
the York Hussers: your petition is granted, and to the 
York Hussars you go; but mark my words: it is the 
worst day’s work ever you did in your lives. For I 
go with you, and by my soul you will live to repent 
the day that you ever withdrew yourselves from under 
my command.” To all this we listened with perfect 
unconcern, which was converted into mirth when we 
found, that one of the first effects of our petition was 
to wring from the worthy Major the residue of our 
bounty. Yet such is the fact ; for previous to our em- 
barkation, each man received, either in money or cloth- 
ing, not less than three pounds fifteen shillings, which 
though described to us as an additional gratuity from 
the Crown, we aecepted as nothing more than what 
was strictly our due from the outset. 

Before I quit the subject of Gue » it may 
be as well to state, that while we did duty there a 
Russian fleet, having on board the residue of the army 
which had served under the Duke of York at the Hel- 
der, putin. As the ships were in want of stores, and 
their fresh provisions exhausted, the delay of the squad- 
ron was of necessity considerable ; and the troops be- 
ing disembarked, were placed, some in barracks, others 
in private lodgings among the inhabitants, We saw a 
good deal of their officers, who appeared to me to be a 
quick, intelligent, and brave set of men ; though their 
sense of honour was not in all cases very acute, as the 
following anecdote will prove. In the town of St. 
Helier was one Mr. Mollet, the keeper of a tavern, and 
a man of some substance, whose only daughter, Eliza- 
beth, was perhaps the prettiest girl that in any coun- 
try, or at any period, I have seen. So attractive, in- 
deed, were both her appearance and manner, that she 
drew a prodigious custom to her father’s house, while 
her principles were so correct that she resisted at the 
outset every reproach to a degree of familiarity that 
was not compatible with the strictest virtue. Such a 
creature could not fail to receive numerous offers of 
marriage ; yet these, too, she invariably declined, till a 
Russian captain of infantry paid his addresses to her. 

My reader is not perhaps aware that there is a regu- 
lation in the Russian army, which prohibits any woman 
whether married or not, from accompanying a body of 
troops upon foreign or active service. So rigid, indeed, 
are the Muscovites on this head, that at the period of 
which I am speaking, the wife of a field officer having 
been detected in her husband’s quarters disguised as a 
page—she was sent home with ignominy, and he re- 
duced to the ranks. It was of course impossible for 
Elizabeth’s suitor to hide that fact from his mistress, 
because the occurrence took place in St. Helier, and the 
whole island rang with it. But being master of her 
affections, he persuaded her to believe, that provided 
they could contrive to get her removed from 
in one of her father’s schooners, it would be easy enough 
when at sea, to pick her up, and hide her in the Rus- 
sian Accordingly, the poor girl consented 
to fix the day for the wedding, which was celebrated 
with all solemnity according to the rites of the estab- 
lished church, and toasted by myself and a crowd of 
her friends besides, with great zeal after supper. 

About a week had passed in marriage festivities 
when the Russians were ordered to embark; and the 
bride was reduced to the necessity of making her own 
arrangements for the purpose of not being separated 
from her husband. At his suggestion she sent all her 
property, amounting to some hundred pounds, all her 
clothes, trinkets, and valuables of every description, to 
his ship; while she herself, with a stock of apparel 
barely sufficient for a few days’ wearing, took her berth 
in a schooner which her father manned, and made ready 
to follow the squadron. Qn the appointed day the 
whole put to sea, the schooner keeping as near as pos- 
sible to the husband's vessel, and steering for the coast 
of England. Elizabeth naturally expected that then, 
during the bustle of a general rendezvous, she would 
be enabled to join her lover. But she was cruelly de- 
ceived, The scoundrel never meant that she should 
join him. He had obtained all that he coveted of her 
little dower, and now made no effort whatever, during 
three days and nights, so much as to communicate with 
the schooner, though all the while within hail. I need 
searcely go on with my tale, The Russian admiral 
perceiving the schooner at last, ordered its crew to sheer 
off or he would sink them ; and poor Elizabeth returned 
to Guernsey a widowed wife, forlorn, and well nigh 
broken-hearted. Many years elapsed ere I heard of 
her again, though I never failed, as often as an opportu- 
nity offered, of inquiring into her fate; and then the 
bitterness of grief was past. She had given birth to a 
son, of whom the Russian captain was the father ; and 
long devoted herself to the child's education, But the 
entreaties of her parents, and the devotion of another 
lover, overcame her sadness at last; she married a sec- 
ond time more prudently, and succeeding to the busi- 
ness at her father’s decease, carried it on at once re- 
spectably and profitably, 

The York Hussars, composed of recruits collected 
from prison-ships, and the wrecks of almost all the 
foreign regiments in the English service, lay, at‘ the 
period of the breaking up of the Guernsey squadron, in 
Weymouth, whither, as soon as ships were provided 
for our accommodation, we proceeded to join them. 
They were in a miserable plight; half naked, without 
arms, without horses, and tofally ignorant of their 
duty ;—such scarecrows, in short, that the colonel, M. 
Jassar, a fine Swiss soldier, would not permit them 
to go beyond the barrack-gates, or show themselves in 
the town. It was different with us, who came fully 
equipped, and to whom all the indulgences to which 
soldicrs are accustomed, were freely granted, Neither 
were these denied to our comrades so.soon as they came 
into such a state as to bring no discredit on the regi- 
mentto which they belonged ; for Colonel Jassar was a 
a man who loved to govern with mildness, and whom 
his men obeyed as much from affection as from fear. 
Unfortunately for us, however, Colonel Jassar had made 
up his mind to retire, and he was succeeded by an En- 
glishman, Colonel Robert Long, who lost no time in 


step| is practised on the Continent, his 
that had been taken; though, when day: afler day, and: 


setting aside’all our old usages, and introducing En- 
glish drill, English habits, English distinctions, and En- 
glish punishments. Now E do not mean to speak against 
Colonel Long : he was an excellent officer in the field; 
‘but to us, who knew our duty thoroughly, as such duty 

proceedings were . 
vexatious in the extreme. For example, our horses: 
were always in the best condition, yet our custom was 
simply this: that every man ran, to the stables when the: 
trampet sounded, and fed or cleaned his charger. From 
the first day after his arrival, we were paraded by 
troeps, for this purpese, and made ‘to fall in, with sponges 
suspended from our buttons, currycombs in our hands, - 
and brushes so disposed that the orderly-officer might 
see them, , ‘Then, after standing for inspection in open 
ranks, we were wheeled to the right, and marched, 
squad by squad, to our stables. Moreover, there were 
foot and horse parades, carbine drill, sword drill,and ~ 
pistol drill ; in a word, one continued series of drills and 
parades from break of day, till it was time to lie down 
again. All this harassed us exceedingly; and it became 
the more distressing, that eur new Colonel not only. in- 
trodueed the eat-o’-nine tails, but made exceedingly free 
with it. Our men 1 to desert, and. the more they 
deserted, the faster flew the lash, till there were com- 
paratively few among the privates to whom it had not 
been applied. But this state of things coulds not go 


on. 
We had often talked among ourselves of the neces- 
sity of doing something to put an end to this horrid 
system ; yet we knew not how to proceed, till four men 
more resolute than the rest made up their minds to risk. 
their own lives for the benefit of their comrades, ‘These 
went to the Colonel’s quarters one morning, demanded, 
and obtained admission, and closing the door, told him 
their minds im language of which it. was impossible to- 
mistake the meanmg. Little Bobby, as we called him, 
was not the sort of man to be bullied, so he resolutely 
refused all their demands; and raising the window, 
called in some ef the guard, who carried the four dele- 
gates as prisoners to the black hole, They were brought 
to trial, found guilty of msubordination, and condemned 
to receive each, eight hundred lashes; and the punish- 
ment was. inflicted with as much severity as ever I be- 
held on like oceasions. Nor was this all. As soon as 
they were taken down, they were marched to the bar- 
rack-gate, the trumpeters playing the rogue’s march be- 
hind them, and then having had their buttons cut off, 
and their facings taken away, they were told to shift 
for themselves, as being.no longer worthy to serve in 
the corps. Yet either their remonstrance, or some 
compunctious feelings of his own, had wrought upon 
the Colonel’s mind. The cat-o’-nine tails fell into dis- 
use, the men were kindly treated, and the duty was 
done, not only with as much, but with greater alacrity 
and good will than had been displayed since Colonel 
Jassar left us. ? 
Before I quit this subject, it may not be amiss to . 
state a circumstance which many years after the occur- 
rence just described, befell me. I had occasion once to. 
visit Chichester barracks, where the Queen’s Bays or 
Dragoons lay in quarters, and entered the square at a 
moment when the serjeant-major was busily engaged 
drilling some recruits. The man’s air and appearance | 
struck me as being those of some one with whom I had 
formerly been acquainted, and approaching to examine 
hisn more closely, we recognized feach other almost at 
the same instant. He was the ri of the muti- 
neers who had entered Colonel Long’s apartment, and 
to whose terrible punishment I had myself been a wit- 
ness ; and he hastened to assure me, by a cordial grasp 
of the hand, that our old acquaintance was not forgotten. 
I accompanied him home, and heard that he had under- 
gone some strange vicissitudes of fortune. Being dis- 
missed from the halberds, and ashamed to seek shelter 
in town, he had wandered some way into the country 
till he came to a cottage, the inmates of which touk 
compassion on him, and dressed his back, and gave 
him food and lodging. He then wandered. about till 
the marks were somewhat effaced, finding labour here 
and there, and subsisting on alms, where such was not 
to be had, till at last he fell in with a recruiting party 
from the Bays, and offered his services. He was ac- 
cepted, and by steady good conduct, and great intelli- 
gence, forced himself on; till he obtained the rank of 
which I found him in possession. 
He of course entreated me to keep his past history a 
secret, which I promised to do; and we lived together 
for some days very happily, I being his guest, and he 
my kind and hospitable entertainer. 
I had well nigh forgotten to mention, that one of the 
first men whe met me on my arrival at Weymouth 
frorn Guernsey, was the identical Serjeant Bliss, of 
whom I have already spoken, as deserting from us to 
the French, when in position in front of Port-au-Prince 
at St. Domingo, He had grown weary, it appeared, of 
his new friends, and ascertaining that the Prince of 
Wales’s Hussars were gone, he came over again to the 
English, where he obtained a free pardon from the Ge- 
neral, Upon this he joined the York Hussars, and re- 
turned with the remains of the regiment to Europe. 
Bliss never ceased to brood over the severities of which 
Colonel Long had been guilty, nor to complain of them — 
even when they had passed away; and now he pre- 
vailed upon five of his comrades to join him in an at- 
tempt to escape across the Channel, into France. With 
this view they laid in a small stock of biscuit and water, 
after which they seized, one dark night, a boat in the 
harbour, and passing both guard-ship and revenue-cut- 
ters, gained the open sea, without either compass or 
rudder, or anything except oars and sails to guide them. 
By us, of course, the direction which they had taken 
was unknown, and we had ceased in some degree to 
speculate about them, when, about a fortnight after- 
wards, intelligence was received from Jersey that they 
had heen picked up by a King’s cruiser in great dis- 
tress, and carried into that island. ‘To forward them to 
Weymouth was the peremptory duty of the authorities 
there; to bring them before a general court-martial was 
the duty of Colonel Long: and the result of the trial 
was that Bliss and another were sentenced to be shot, 
the remainder to be flogged and sent to a condemned 
corps. Having elsewhere described a military execu- 
tion, I will not again enter into the particulars of this, 
further than by stating, that all the regiments in the 
district assembled to witness it, and that the men died 
without a struggle. In a military point of view, they 
unquestionably deserved their fute, though probably no 
man has ever yet seen. a fellow-creature put to death. 
without experiencing a wish that his life had been 
spared. 


(To be continued.) 


A Vienna Journal relates, as a curious coincidence, . 
that at a late evening party in that capitol the Pope's 
nuncio and the Turkish charge d'affaires were seated at 


the same table, and engaged in the same game of whist. 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Che Riterary Omnibus. 


‘ PHILADELPHIA, MAY 18, 1838, 
The Hussar.—Wecommence to-day high- 
ly interesting new and popular work “The 
Hussar,” by the Rev. Mr. Gleig, the author of 
the well known “Subaltern,” and other pro- 
ductions which have enjoyed high favour from 
all classes of readers. The Hussar will rank 
among his most successful efforts. Mr. Gleig 
is now at the head of the Chelsea Hospital, 
_,  Whereold men prattle o’er their former wars, 
; And proudly show their wooden legs and scars,” 


The Omnibus.—The unparalleled economy 
of the Literary Omnibus, in regard tothe price 
of books may not strike all our readers as for- 
cibly as the fact will warrant us in stating it. 
We can give a guinea London volume for 
twenty cents, and what the American book- 
seller charges a dollar and a half for, we give 
for from fifteen to twenty cents, with the great 
advantage of forwarding it simultaneously at 
a minimum postage to every village and ham- 
let ‘in. the Union. This economy will, we 
trust, receive its reward as times get better, 
and induce our friends to make exertions in 
our behalf to forward new and substantial 


patronage. . 


Specie finds its way now among us in those 
numerous small channels of business from 
which it has so long been missed. «We fear, 
however, that many are yet inclined to hoard 
it. Our citizens should meet in grand con- 
clave, and resolve to receive no shin-plasters 


under one dollar. 


Charleston Sufferers.—Very considerable 
collections have been made in this city for the 
sufferers by the late fire in Charleston, and 
the Directors of the Bank of the United States 
have forwarded twenty thousand dollars as 
the donation of the Bank, whose business re- 
lations during a long course of years has been 
so intimate as to create a friendly feeling and 
personal regard between the two places. This 
must be esteemed in every respect a liberal 
donation. 


Lockharts Life of Scott——The highly pleas. 
ing and well executed Biography of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, by his son in law, and literary exe- 
cutor Mr. Lockhart, has now all been publish- 
ed in this country, by Carey, Lea, and Blan- 
chard. The original octavo’ copy is all sold, 
but another edition in 12mo. will be completed 
immediately, and no doubt very extensively 
circulated. We have regretted frequently 
during the course of the publication of this 
biography, that the capacity of the Omnibus 
is not sufficient to grapple with the seven vo- 
lumes, for they should be read by every one 
who has a taste for literature. 

The seventh and last volume is the most 
melancholy of all ; sorrowful indeed is it to set 
by the dying bed of such a man, and to know 

that his close is the result of over tasking him- 
self at literary labor in order that he might 
pay his creditors! His lite of Bonaparte pro- 
‘duced him the almost incredible sum of ninety 
thousand dollars; the result of his exertions 
between January 1826 and January 1828, 
was in all very nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars. No literary biographer may hope 
‘ever to have such a fact to record. He says 
in his journal that by taking the usual course 
in cases of failure, he might have been quit of 
his debts and have employed the money since 
‘made in compounding certain debts ; but this 
nobleman of nature adds. immediately, “ but 
I could not have slept sound as I now can, 
under the comfortable impression of receiv- 
ing the thanks of my creditors, and the con- 
scious feeling of discharging my duty as a 
man of honour and honesty. I see before me 
a long, tedious, and dark path, but it leads to 
stainless reputation. If I die in the harrows, 
as is very likely, I shall die with honour; if I 
ackieve my task, I shall have the thanks of all 
concerned, and the approbation of my own 
conscience. Andso, I think,” he says “I can 
fairly face the return of Christmas-day.” An 
example for all to imitate if unhappily in- 
volved. 


The River and the Desart is the title of 


Miss Pardoes new work; it contains her very 
graphic recollections of the Rhone and the 
Chartreuse. It it about to appear in Waldie’s 
Select Circulating Library. 7 


t. A man named Falconer lately killed Mr. Hawker, 
a stage agent, at Montgomery, Alabama, by stabbing 
him with a bowie knife. ‘ 

/ ‘fhe Athens (Georgia) Whig says the Branch 
Mint at that place is in successful operation, and that 
the coin is of a very superior finish. 

The coal shipped from Mauch Chunk op to the 
10th inst. amounted to 7379 tons—ftbin‘ Pottsville 


~ to the 10th inst., 12,000 tons—from jParrysville to 


the 3d inst,, 2661 tons, 


The following copied from the Delaware Gazette, 
will be rather a curiosity to most people to hear of 


It is estimated that the. printing business in the 
United States. gives employment to two hundred 


this antique method of punishment in the nineteenth 
century. The sentence sounds like old colonial times, 
and hed cropping and branding been added, theire- 
semblance would have been complete : 

« Coxvierron or Hicuwar The trial 
of John Kennedy who was arrested a few weeks 
sinee in this city on a charge of robbing Mr. Thomas 
Vandever, while on his.way to market, was closed 
on Wednesday last, when the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty! He was yesterday sentenced to pay ,to 
the State a fine of five hundred dollars, to stand on 


4 the pillory for the space of one hour, shall be publicly 
| whipped with thirty-nine lashes on the bare back well 


laid on, imprisoned for a term of two years, and upon 
the expiration of such imprisonment to be disposed 
of as a servant to the highest and best bidder or bid- 
ders, for the term of ten years. 

Sir John: Colburn issued a proclamation ‘on the 
27th of April, declaring that martial law, which has 
been in force in the district of Montreal since the 5th 
ot December, should cease from the date of said proc- 
lamation. 

The consumption of tobacco in France is on t! 
increase. In 1837 it exceeded that of {836 by 
1,578,600 pounds. The revenue derived by -the 
Government from this article amounts to about eleven 
millions of dollars. , 

The steam ship Great Western was spoken by th 
ship Cosmo on the 8th inst. The captain says the 
ladies were on deck and the band playing a lively air. 
The Great Western was going at the rate of between 
eleven and twelve knots an hour. 

Railroad Casualty.—On Thursday afternoon, a 
man (name unkriown) had his hands cut off, and was 
otherwise injured, by attempting to enter the two 
o’clock train of Providence cars, while in motion, 
from a small bridge near the depot, Boston. 

A wholesale Counterfeiting Concern has been dis- 
covered and broken up by the Trenton police officers. 


-| We noticed a few days ago that a person was arrest- 


ed last week for passing spurious Trenton tickets, 
and we now learn, by the State Gazette, that the offi- 
cers thus obtained a clue to a gang of counterfeiters 
in Philadelphia. It is stated that $13,000 of counter- 
feits on the notes of various corporations, with the 
plates, press, and all the other instruments were 
found.— Newark Daily Adv. , 

Keep your temper in dispute or quarrel. As your 
opponent warms, dé you cool down. The cool ham- 
mer fashions the red-hot iron into any shape needed. 

The Advocate, printed at Cumberland, Maryland, 
states that on the 8th inst. the snow was three inches 
deep at Frostburg, in Alleghany county. There had 
also been several frosts recently, none of which did 
much injury to the fruit. On the 10th inst. ice-was 
seen at Cumberland as thick as a knife blade. _ 

The fellowing remarkable catastrophe occurred last 
Saturday evening. A poor haditante, with her babe, 
attempted to cross the river at St. Eustache ; but the 
ice, rotten from the effects of the late rains, gave way, 
and both were precipitated into the water. From the 
strong impulse of maternal affection the mother strove 
to place her child, about nine months old, in safety, 
by laying her own length upon the ice, as it .gave 
way, and propelling her child on the yet unbroken 
surface. Her cries being heard, many went to her 
assistance, with boards, &c. but despite of their exer- 
tions the woman was drowned, whilst the child was 
frozen to death on the icy bed where its fond mother 
had placed it.+-Montreal Transcript. 

Death from the bite of a Dog.—A poor old la- 
bourer, named John Eldredge, aged 70 years, residing 
at Bloomingdale, was bitten two weeks since by a 
dog, who mutilated his leg in a horrible manner. 
The old man was taken to the hospital, it being sup- 
posed that the dog was mad. Eldredge recovered, 
and resumed his accustomed occupation. On Satur- 
day last, however, his leg mortified, and on Sunday 
morning he was a corpse. ‘The dog is at large.——V. 
Y. Whig. 

An action has been brought in the United States 
circuit court at ‘New Orleans, by Colonel Richard 
Raynal Keene, against the judges of the supreme 
court ef the state of Louisiana, for false imprison- 
ment. , The plaintiff has laid his damages at ninety 
thousand dollars. Colonel Keene, in an argument 
recently made before the Supreme Court, indulged in 
language towards one of its members, which the 
bench pronounced disrespectful and contemptuous, 
for which they inflicted upon him a fine of fifty dol- 
lars and imprisonment of ten days, and this is the 
ground of action. 

Cause of Duels——An Italian nobleman fought 
sixteen duels upon the question, which was the bet- 
ter poet, Aristu or Tasso, and being mortally wound- 
ed in his sixteenth, with his dying words confessed 
that he had never read either. 

General Gaines was at New Orleans on the 27th 
ult., in good health, 

On Saturday last, a special messenger from Eng- 
land arrived at Boston, with despatches for the Bri- 
tish Minister at Washington. 

Counterfcits.—T' wo men were engaged in the bo- 
rough of Harrisburg, on Tuesday, in passing twenty 
dollar notes, purporting to be of the Penn ‘Township 
Bank of Philadelphig county—counterfeits. They 
were taken in this borough, says the Telegraph. The 
notes are said to be of fair appearance. 

The Bank has issued a new plate of $20 notes, 
and bas, we understand, withdrawn a large portion of 
‘the old notes from circulation. Persons should be 
very careful how they receive $20 notes of the old 
plate,—Sentinel, 

The New Orleans Herald of the 3d inst. says :— 

' « A man by the name of Smith was found, on Sa- 
turday night last, in the Parish of St, Martinsville, 
with his body so shockingly mangled that it could 
not at first be recognised. ‘I'wo persons have been 


8rrested on suspicion of having perpetrated the deed,” 


thousand operatives, and thirty millions of capital. 


Burns was sentenced on Thursday week, in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Campbell county, Ky., to be hung on 
the first Friday of June next, he having been convict- 
ed of killing his wife, by beating and kicking her in a 
most shocking manner. , ‘ 

- Murder of an Overseer.—In Rockingham county, 
N. C., on Thursday, the 19th ultimo, a Mr. William 
Comer, overseer, was murdered while in a tobacco 
field by four negroes, working under his direction, 
who have since been arrested and lodged in jail. 

Convictions for Murder in NM. C.—Two negro 
slaves were convicted before the Superior Court, sit- 
ting at Washington, N. C., for the murder of Benja- 
min Eborn, in whose employment they were, and sen- 
tenced to be hung on the 25th inst. T'wo days after, 
in the same ,Court, a negro boy slave, Jesse, was 
found guilty of an attempt to commit a rape on the 
body of a white female, and was sentenced to be hung 
on the 15th of June. At the Superior Court of Per- 
quimons county, N. C., sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on Thomas Roberts, for the murder of his 
wife, and the 25th inst. was appointed as the day for 
his execution. 

A Capsize and Loss of Lives——The Alexandria 
(D. C.) Gazette, says that on Thursday evening, the 
10th inst., a fishing smack was capsized in the Poto- 
mac, and seven or eight men were crowned. 

Mvrver.—The Greensburg (Pa.) Argus says : 
«On Thursday, the 3d inst. Mr. James Bullard, of 
Mount Pleasant township, in this county, was com- 
mitted to jail, upon the charge of having murdered 
his own (natural) child, a boy about three years old. 
It appears that the night previous to the murder, he 
_and the child slept in the same bed—early in the morn- 
ing he arose, took the child out to the wood-place, 
knocked it down, and then split its head open with 
an axe. A few minutes afterwards the child was dis- 
covered in this situation, already dead. Bullard was 
immediately charged with the commission of the crime: 
he confessed it, and stated that he had done it in order 
that he might be hung—that he was tired of living, 
and had on several occasions attempted to commit sui- 
cide, but his courage always failed him, and he could 
not accomplish his object. He hoped he would now 
be hung, and get rid of this world. It is thought by 
many that he is insane.” 

We learn from the Darien Telegraph, that a man 
by the name of William M«Bride Lewis, was burned 
to death not far from that city. It appears that he 
had been attending court as a baliff, and camped out 
on his return home, with some other friends, all of 
whom were intoxicated, and while lying in that state 
near a fire, the clothes of the unfortunate Lewis caught, 
and he was so badly burnt that he expired a short time 
afterwards. 

A New York correspondent of the Boston Travel- 
ler says—<* The property of the Trinity Church Cor- 
poration is immense. It is chartered for 4,000,000 
dollars, and holds more than 12,000,000 dollars. It 
is managed by forty trustees. -‘They have appropriated 
100,000 dollars as the Bishop’s fund, which makes his 
salary about six thousand dollars per annum, besides 
perquisites.” 

A serious accident occured at the printing office at- 
tached to the Methodist book room in New York, on 
Saturday. Mr. Ludlam, the superintendent of the 
power press, by some means became entangled in the 
machinery, and was carried around for some minutes 
by the main shaft. He was alone in the room at the 
time, but his cries soon brought the other inmates of 
the building to his assistance. On extricating him, 
it was found that his legs and one arm were broken. 
He was still alive on Monday at noon. 

Avrrictine.—Among the list of persons whose lives 
were lost by the explosion of the boiler of the steam- 
boat Moselle, at Cincinnati, are the names of H. Fisher 
and wife, and four children, of Pennsylvania. A be- 
lief is entertained that the individual referred to is 
Jacob H. Fisher and family, formerly of this place. 
It is said that his wife and children, the number of 
whom corresponds with the account, went on to meet 
him at Cincinnati. This renders the probability strong 
that the belief is well grounded.— Potts. Jour. 

The Catholic church at Burlington, Vermont, was 
destroyed by fire on the 10th instant. No fire had 
been used in the building for several days previous. 

A distressing accident occurred at Brooklyn on Sa- 
turday last. A little Irish boy sitting with his legs 
dangling over the wharf, had them crushed and com- 
pletely severed from his body by being grazed by a 
sloop under full sail. 

We announce, says the Norfolk Beacon, with deep 
regret and sympathy for the distress which the event 
has brought home to his family and connexions, the 
death of Buller Cocke, Esq, in the 61st year of his 
age, which occurred in Portsmouth, whither he had 
recently removed from his late residence in Surrey 
county, Va., with a view of embarking in commercial 
pursuits, ‘Mr. Cocke was formerly 4 purser in the 
United States Navy, and was always esteemed as a 
gentleman of great probity and amiability of charac- 
ter. 

The same paper states that an affray took place on 
the Western Branch last Thursday night, which ter- 
minated im the death of a Mr. Jordan of that neigh- 
borhood, from a wound in the abdomen with a knife. 
A man of the name af Fisher has been charged with 
the murder and committed to jail. 

Under the ordinance against dogs running at large 
in the city, upwards of two hundred have been des- 
troyed since the first of this month, 

Houses in New York and Brooklyn, that former- 
ly rented for $1000, can now be had for haif the 
money. 

A new way to raise the wind.—Last week a swind- 
ler in. New York forged the name of the Mayor to a 


subscription paper for'the relief of thezsufferers by the 


Conviction and sentence for Murder—Patrick. 


dalusia the revolutionary party is still restless, 


late fire at Charleston, and succeeded in collecting 
considerable sum of money. 

The small bill law of Connecticut has 
by the Legislature of that State. 

A violent storm on the Saco River (Me.) on Satur. 
day the 5th inst. occasioned an extraordinary rise in 
the river which had for some months been unusally 
low, and did much damage in consequence to 
on the banks. 

A severe gale from the southwest visited Pulaski, 
Tenn, on the 3d inst., unroofing houses, blowing down 
chimnjes, uprooting trees, prostrating fences, and 
doing much other damage within its range. 


A full and abundant harvest is confidently expe. ff 


ted throughout this state the present season. 


A regular line of steamboats has been establishe 
to ply on the Alleghany river, between Pittsburg ang 
Franklin. 

Both beat.—The Garrick and England sailed from 
Liverpool on the same day, and kept company fo, 
two days—-and yet reached port on the same day— 
the England making land (off Block Island) in 16} 
days, and the Garrick (off Boston, distant 70 miles,) 
in 15 days; yet the Garrick reached the wharf some 
hours first. On which side the winners of the heavy 
bets pending will fall, we wot not—WV. YF Sunday 
News. 

Destructive inundation.—According to an officis| 
return of the ravages occasioned by the late inund:. 
tion of the Danube, the number of houses comp 
tuined in Pest amounted to 2,231, 857 others hai 
been so seriouly damaged that it was found necessary 
to prop them up. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
_ From the New York Evening Post of Monday, 
LATER FROM LONDON. 

By the packet ship Philadelphia, arrived this fore. 
noon from Portsmouth, we have London dates to the 
19th of April, one day later than our previous ai- 
vices, 

The scientific expedition undertaken at the ex- 
pense of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to survey the 
extreme northern coast of America, has, in part, ful- 
filled its object. Messrs, Dease and Simpson, with 
ten attendants, reached Fort Good Hope, the northern. 
most settlement of the Company, on the 4th of July 
last, and descended the Mackenzie River in boats, 
They reached the ocean on the 9th of July, and pro- 
ceeding westerly followed the line of coast to Point 
Barrow. They thus completed the survey of the 
coast between the extreme points laid down by Cap- 
tain Beechey and Captain Franklin. 

They passed a few days with the Esquimaux at 
the Point, and setting out on their return reached Fort 
Norman, on the 14th of Sept., having been 64 days ab- 
sent. From Fert Norman they were, at the time the d- 
spatches were sent,preparing to proceed to a settlement 
which had been got ready for them at the east end 
Great Bear Lake. Here they were to winter, andi 
July next to resume their labors, Proceeding to 
eastward they hope to connect the discoveries 
Franklin and Beck, and then complete the survey ¢ 
the whole coast of North America. 

Despatches were received from Sir J. Col 
oe of Canada, at the colonial office on the 1 
ult. 

Earl Durham was to sail on the 20th ult. in 
Hastings, from Portsmouth for Quebec. 

We learn by this arrival that the ship Thorn, 
Sag Harbor, lost her captain and six of her crew, 
a whale staving the boat on the Ist February. 

The Philadelphia brings out 100,000]. in sove: 
eigns for the United States Bank, and 170,000. 
Prime, Ward & King. 

Sir John Conroy has commenced his suit again 
the publisher of the Times, for a libel, charging hi 
with heavy speculation in the management of 
Duchess of Kent’s money affairs. On moving for 
rule Sir John Conroy put in an affidavit, denyi 
the truth of the charge in all its particulars, 

A snow stqrm as severe as any of the past win 
was experienced in London and its neighborhood, 
the 19th of April. 

Green peas were for sale in London for one gui 
per basket, about the eighth of a peck. 

Moxsy Marxet.—On the 19th, Consels 
93 3-8 to 93 1-2 for money, and 93 1-2 for the 
count; Exchequer bills 67 to 69 premium. In 
foreign market, Active Spanish bonds are 20 1-8 
3-8 with the Dividend Coupees. Deferred are 7 !- 
to 3-4, Portuguese Bonds; the Four per cents, 
32 1-4 to 1-2, the Three per cents, 21 1-8 to 22 I+ 
Dutch Five per cents. are 99 3-8 to 100, the Th 
per cents. 53 7-8 to 54 1-8, Brazilian 76 to 76 14 
Colombian 27 to 27 1-2. Mexican 27 1-4 to 27 
and Peruvian 20 to 21. 

Francz.—'T'he Chamber of Deputies on the 1’ 
April, was occupied with the discussion of the f 
posed conversion of the five per cents. The Co 
mittee on the extraordinary credits demanded on 
count of Africa, met for the eleventh time on 
16th. The limits of the Algerine territory were 
cussed: M, Thiers contended that they should 
made as extensive as possible, and talked of senil 
a force of 100,000 men to protect the territory. 

» Panis, Bourse, 17th April—The market has 
firmer to day than it was yesterday, but the busi 
done was very limited. The five per cOnts for mo 
closed at 108f. 75c., and the Threes at 81f. For A 
count, the last prices were 108f. and 5c. 
shires closed at 2,670, and Spanish Active at 2! ! 

from Madrid are of April ® 
A serious engagement was expected in Valencia, ned 
Lucena, where Cabrera, with his fifteen battalio 
was more match for Oraa and Borso. In Ay 


b 


several associations are forming against the gov" 


ment, 
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